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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MRS, EGERTON. 
~—ee— 


Tne correct memoir of a professional lady is impeded by sus- 
picion attached to praise, on the part of those who read, and 
repugnance to criticise with severity, on the side of him who 
writes. In the present case this dilemma has been happily avoid- 
ed, and we have had the good-fortune to select a fair subject for 
biography, whose merits, in a high point of view, will justify 
the most decided compliment that can be awarded to her re- 
putation, 

Mrs. Egerton is a native of little Torrington, in Devonshire, 
of which place her father was the Rector. At the death of this 
gentleman, the Rev. Peter Fisher, she resorted to the stage, as a 
profession encouraged by the friends of her childhood, two 
highly estimable women, the sisters of her god-mother, and 
moving through the most fashionable circles in Bath. At this 
place, accordingly, she made her primitive appearance upon any 
stage, in December, 1913, when the Theatre was under the im- 
mediate management of the late lamented Mr. Dimond. Emma, 


in ‘* The Marriage Promise,” was selected for this interesting 
debit, and performed with such unusual success, as to procure 
for Miss Fisher, the distinguished personal patronage of her 
grace the deceased Duchess of Devonshire, and Lord Borriagdon, 
now Earl of Morley. This character was frequently repeated, 
and followed, after a short lapse, by Desdemona, Goldsmith's 
Miss Hardcastle, and similar assumptions of equal importance. 
The secession of Mrs. Edwin from the Bath boards, in 1904, with 
various other actresses of inferior standing, afforded Mrs. Eger- 
ton an expanded opportunity of displaying her abilities, and 
fixed them in a wide range of business through every department 
of thedrama. In tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime, she 
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continued to earn increasing honours till the departure g 
Miss Smith (now Mrs. Bartley) for Covent-garden, upon whog — 
retirement she succeeded to a more chaste and exalted class of 
characters. Here Mrs. Egerton continued exclusively to perform, 
with the exception of a slight interval passed at Birminghan, 
un‘er the auspices of Mr. Macready, where her fame was large) 
increased by the representation of Lady Randolph, Countess o 
Salisbury, Zaphira, Lady Traffic in ‘ Riches," Millwood, Mar. 
garet of Anjou, and Lady Restless. This temporary engagement 
occurred upon the eve of her removal to London, where a lors 
period of successful service commenced with Julieé, in Februay 
1811, and has embraced many specimens of finished excellence a 
in the melu-dramatic path to which the exertions of Mrs. Eger. | 
ton, as they are clearly unrivalled, should be closely restrained. 

Captain Thomas Fisher of the Royal Navy, now no more, ws 
united to Miss Theodosia Abrams, sister to the celebrated com- 
poser of ‘* Crazy Jane,’ and married since the death of this, 
Mrs. Egerton’s brother, to Mr. Garrow, a nephew of the. Attor- 
ney-general. Her sole surviving relative in the same degree of 
consanguinity, is Captain Peter Fisher, also of the service just 
specified. 

Mrs. Egerton’s performanee of Meg Merrilies, originally in- 
tended for Mr. Emery, has surpassed the expectations of her 
warmest admirers, and transcended the best energies of compe: 
tition. We are happy in this opportunity of recalling her inini- 
table performance of an inferior part in ‘* The Wandering Boys,’ 
a miserable after-piece which the vivid expression of Mrs. Eger- 
ton’s countenance, at a most impressive juncture, did mudh to 
rescue from inevitable condemnation, Her Rosalind, in ‘ As You 
Like It,” was played with spirit and discrimination ; the Countess 
in ‘The Stranger” is always warmly applauded, and Rutine, 
in Pocock’s ‘* Miller and his Men,” is an effort very far beyond 


the talents of our united London companies to rival or supply. 
Meg Merrilies, we have heard, has been honoured with the pe'- 
sonal approbation of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, 
whose sensibility was probably touched by the beautiful burst 
into tears upon her withered arm, at the Sybil’s recognition of 
Henry Bertram; a touch of pathos which demands universal €2- 
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comium. We have only to regret the sacrifice which is occasion- 


Fally made of Mrs. Egerton’s talents to the emergencies of the 


Theatre, by their appointment to many peculiar duties in which 
nature has not permitted them to excel. We cannot congratu- 
late the managers upon Mrs. Egerton’s selection for Hermione, 
and Elvira. 

The summer recess is usually passed by Mrs. Egerton upon some 
provincial stage, a career which has conducted her, at various 


| periods, to Brighton, Margate, Oxford, Swansea, Windsor, and 


Richmond, where her reception has uniformly been of the most 
flattering nature. 








Hiscellarnics. 
“ANECDOTES OF GARRICK, 


From the Correspondence of a French cotemporary Scavan; — 
With original Notes by the Editor. 
(Concluded from page 8S.) 


Paris, July, 1765. 
He learned one day that a man in Ireland,* while playing with 


his child, had the misfortune to drop it from a window, and dash 


it to pieces by the fall. The wretched father lost his speech 
instantly, and fell a martyr to mental derangement. Garrick 
went to see him some years after the accident, and never did I 
see any thing more dreadful than his situation! I say see, for 





* In his relation of this pathetic adventure, Mr. Davies has referred its 
occurrence to * one of the provinces of France,” and rendered Mr. Garrick 
** an eye-witness” of what, we believe, he had merely heard related. The 
writer of this account must surely have been aware of its time and place, had 
the assertion of Mr. Davies been correct, and most probably made an en- 
quiry of Garick himself, as to the precise spot upon which it happened. By 
what other mode was his information attained ? 

Mademoiselle Clairon, according to Garrick’s amiable and intelligent bio- 
grapher was present at his embodiment of this anecdote, and having vented 
her admiration in tears, sprang up, and throwing her arms about the bosom 
of Roscius, imprinted a chaste salute upon his astonished cheek, and then 


offered a handsome apology to Mrs, Garrick for the involuntary violation of 
her peculiar rights. 
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Garrick imitated this transition in a manner which made every 


body recoil with terrov. 

Garrick possesses an ample fortune, and is considered as loving 
money too much.f Our people of talent Co not accumulate stich 
extensive riches. In returning from [taly, by the Tyrol, he was 
attacked at Munich, with a malignant fever, which it was much 
apprehended would have brought him to the grave. Our air of 
Paris, and the pleasure he seemed to experience in his stay, per. 
fectly restored him. I doubt, however, if he will be able to re. 
sume his acting for along time. The great exertion of enterinz 
into a character to the degree that he does, must undermine the 
strongest constitution, and such he does not appear to_ possess, 

He was married, about sixteen years ago, to a German havy,: 
a native of Vienna, and a catholic, who accompanied him in his 
travels. We have insisted upon it, that he is naturally Jealous, 
and he has not contradicted this opinion. 








+ Dr. Johnson has rescued the character of Garrick from this’ prevalent 
imputation, and, among many other testimonies to his liberality, pronounced 
the following. ‘** Garrick,” said Johnson, * hegan the world with a great 
hunger for money, the son of a half-pay officer, bred in a family whose stacy 
was to make four-pence do as much as others made four-pence half-penny 
do. But when he had got money he was very libkeral.’’ Again, ‘ I ku 
that Garrick has given away more money than any man in England that | 
am acquainted with, and that not from ostentatious views.’? Garrick, hes- 
ever, was a constant mark for the irony of Foote, whose profusion was must 
unfavourably contrasted with the prudence and economy of his rival. ‘T!¢ 
candour of Foote is not poverbial, but his wit was undoubted. He once sal 
ip allusion to a small bust of Garrick, placed upon his bureau, “ You may be 
surprised that I allow him to be so near my gold ;—but you will observe, “e 
has no hands.” = Foote _ used to tell, too, of Garrick, that he walked oxt 
with an intention to do a generous action; but, turning the corner of a street, 
he met with the ghost of a half-penny, which frightened him out of his re-o- 
lution. These and other witticismis were ereedily circulated by the curious, 
the profligate, and the malignant ; though to Garrick’s eternal honour be it 
registered, that a single accusation from an honourable character has never 
been urged against him. 

¢ This lady was Signora Viletti, born at Florence, and the fair result of an 
mtrigue between a woman of fainily in that place, and the late Earl of Cork. 
A voluminous, and, as we think, improbable account of this lady’s union 
with Mr. Garrick may be found in vol. 2, page 66, of Lee Lewes’s Memoirs. 
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THEATRICAL FRACAS. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


I beg, through the medium of your entertaining and impar- 
tial Magazine, to give publicity toa growing evil in our theatri- 
cal exhibitions. Iam what is termed a regular play-going man, 
and have for many years past purchased an admission for one of 
the winter Theatres. Some observation, assuredly, must be the 
result of so constant an attendance, and I have most seriously to 
deplore the encreasing introduction of hired applause. A play, or 
an actor, is now cried up, huzza’d and bravo'd, to the infinite 
discomfiture of our sober senses, and if the managers will con- 
tinue accessary to these proceedings, they may rest assured that 
the overthrow of the dramatic profession will become its final 
result. 

Iam led to these remarks by a circumstance which occurred a 
few nights since, at Covent-garden Theatre, where the attraction 


of the evening was Sir Giles Overreach by Mr. Booth. I shall not 
invade your province by entering into any critique on this per- 
formance, though, permit me to remark, I thought the gentle- 
man’s genius, atleast, equal to the judgment of his friends in the 


second circle, who, by subsequent conduct, proved they had not 
been much used to move in the first. 


The play had proceeded to that part where Sir Giles rushes to 
his chest of writings, and produces the parchment. Here, you 
must allow, Mr. Booth was guilty of a slight faux pas, by intro- 
ducing a violent start, before it was possible he could have per- 
ceived that the deed was ‘‘a fair skin, without wax or words.” At 
this ludicrous occurrence, an elderly gentleman, in a box adjuin- 
ing to that in which I had been snugly seated, happened, inve- 
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luntarily, I suppose, to laugh ; and I might myself have been guilt, 
of the same misdemeanour, but, being a peaceable character, | 
stood a liitle in fear of the applauding staves of my enthusiastic 
neighbours. Well, Sir, this personage was immediately attacked, 
and insulted, by several of the ‘‘ bravos” seated near him. Som 
altercation, ensued, and the laughing gentleman was ultimately 
saluted by the Ist Bravo with the polite epithet of ‘‘ ad—, 
liar, when this affair, disgraceful to the boxes of, perhaps, the 
first Theatre in the world, was transferred to the lobly, 

_where an exchange of cards having taken place, lo, and behold, 
Mr. Editor, to use a theatrical phrase, the ‘* cast’ stood thus: 


Laughing Gentleman .... Mr. R. W—d—ff, Solicitor, Temple. 
lst Bravo .. Mr. Affidavit S—lt—r. 

2nd Bravo ...ee- Mr. Pantaloon N—rm—n. 

3rd Bravo Mr. ———— Orderly. 

4th Bravo .. Bone. 


I am not acquainted, Mr. Editor, with the above parties, but br 


sight ; nor do I know in what manner the business concluded; 
my only motive in this letter is, to ascertain if it is correct con- 
duet for the servants of the theatre, and their friends, admitted 
gratis, to molest any individual of that public by whom the said 
Theatre is supported; or whether it will be in the power ofa 
person, paying his money, to disapprove of a performance with- 
out standing a fair chance of foul-play, in being “ knocked o'er 
the mazzard” by hired ‘* bravos.” 


I am, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A PASSIVE LOOKER-ON. 
March 2d, 1817. 
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THE REPOSITORY. No III. 


Being a collection of Fragments, Anecdotes and Vestiges, 
collected and re-collected from various authentic sources. 


‘© A small handful of fragrant flowers.’’ -RANDOLPH. 
@ 
——— 


1.—REMARKABLE VOW. 


The original of this singular vow of Armand de Bourbon, the 
first Prince of Conti, was found among the papers of his sister the 
Duchess of Longueville (after her death); and M. Aubert, her al- 
moner, put it into the hands of M. Amelot de la Houssaye, who 
has transcribed it in his Memoirs.” 

« Jesus, Mary, Joseph, Guardian Angel, 
« Blessed Father Ignatius, | 
« Eternal and Omnipotent God: 

« J, Armand de Bourbon, although in every respect unworthy 
of thy Divine regard ; full of confidence, nevertheless, in thy Di- 
vine goodness and mercy, and impelled by the desire of serving 
thee, do make this vow to thy Divine Majesty, in presence of the 
most holy Virgin, and of all the celestial court, to preserve an in- 
violable chastity ; an@ I firmly propose to enter into the Society of 
Jesus, in which I most ardently desire to live and die, for thy 
greater glory. 1 supplicate then, through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, thy infinite goodness and mercy, to deign that this entire 
sacrifice be acceptable to thee, and to grant me plenitude of 
grace to fulfil my vow, as thou hast enabled me to make it, and 
to tender it to thee. So be it. 

‘* Given at Bourdeaux, this 2d day of February, consecrated to 

the purification of the blessed Virgin Mary, and signed by 
M¥ BLOOD, in the year of our Lord 1653—at the age of 23 
years and four months. 


[Signed] «* ARMAND Dg Bourgzon. . 
*“* Holy Mary, virgin and mother of God, I choose you for my 
mistress, my patroness, and my advocate 3 and I conjure you to 
assist me to keep my vow, and execute my plan.—So be it.” 
Vor. X.—No. 56, 


Z 
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2.—HIEROGLYPHICS. 


** Hermes of old with mystic science fraught, 
Bade the proud column rear its lofty head, 

And there engraved the wisdom that he taught, 
To other tribes and other nations spread.” 


Hieroglyphics are the first written language of mankind. They 
are imitative and allegorical characters. They differ from letters 
in this, that the latter paint the thoughts by strokes and sounds, 
whilst the former represent them by figures. The art of 
hieroglyphical writing was peculiar to the ancient Egyptian 
nation. Their learning was partly inscribed on columns, and 
partly committed to writing in the sacred books. Not only 
the Egyptians, but several other nations, used to preserve the 
memory of things, by inscriptions on pillars. We are told the 
Babylonians kept their astronomical observations engraven on 
bricks ; and Democritus is said to have transcribed his moral dis-. 
course from a Babylonish pillar. But the most famous of all 
others were the columns of Hermes in Egypt, mentioned by 
many credible authors. Upon them he is reported to have in- 
scribed his learning, which was after explained by the secon 
Hermes in several books. It is certain at least, that from these 
pillars the Greek philosophers and Egyptian historians collected 
their historical records. The Scriptures furnish us with many 
proofs that the Jews brought the Hieroglyphics with them ‘out of 
Egypt, as well as the worship of the sun. Ezekiel in his vision, 
chap. viii. v. 9, 10, 16, says, “« And he said unto me, go in and be- 
hold the wicked abominations that they do here,” so 1 went in and 
beheld every form of creeping thing, and abominable beasts, and 
all the idols of the children of Israel pourtrayed on the wall 
round about, and he brought me into the inner court of the 
Lord's house, and behold at the door of the temple of the Lord, 
between the purch and the altar, were about five and twenty men 
with their backs towards the Temple of the Lord, and their faces 
towards the east, and they worshipped the sun towards the 
east.” Voltaire gives us a curious instance of the force and con- 
ciseness of Hieroglyphical writing, which is taken from Hero- 
dotus, and sent from the Scythians to Darius. The last who de- 
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cyphered the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians was Harmapion, who 
translated the obelisk brought by Augustus from Egypt. Aurenius 
Marcellinus, who flourished under the Emperor Julian, declares 


that in his times these characters were unintelligible to the 


~~ Romans. 


3.—CHARLEMAGNE. 


This Prince died 20 Jan. $14, and was interred in a magni- 
ficent vault of the Chapel at Aix, which this prince erected to 
the honour of the Virgin Mary. A triumphal arch was erected over 
his tomb with the following inscription : 


“« Here reposeth 
The body of Cuares the Great, 
the Orthodox Emperor, 
who gloriously extended the kingdom of France, 
and happily governed it for forty-five years.” 

This ‘‘ great and Orthodox Emperor’ had four successive 
wives ; 1, Hermengarde, Daughter to the King of Lombardy; 2, 
Heldegarde by whom he had Charles Pepin, Louis, and Lothario, 
and 5 daughters; 3, Fustrade , by whom he had two daugh- 
ters; 4, Lurigade. After the death of his last wife he would not - 
confer the title of Queen on any other woman, and had four con- 
cubines successively, which at that time was considered lawful. 


4.—FOXLEY, THE SLEEPER. 


In the 37th year of Henry VIII, on Tuesday in Easter week, 
William Foxley, pot inaker to the Mint of the Tower of London, 
fell asleep, and could not be waked with pinching and burning till 
the first day of the new term, which was full 14 days, and when he 


‘awoke he was in all points as if he had slept but one night : he 
lived 40 years after. | - 4 
BakErR’s CHRON, p. 428. 


5.—LEATHER MONEY. 


In A.D. 1360, John, King of France, agreed to pay our King 
Edward III. for the ransom of his person 3,000,000 of gold 
crowns, in consequence of which he was reduced to the necessity 
of paying for the wants of his household with leather money, in 
the middle of which there was driven a little nail of silver. 


GLANVILLE. 
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' OF SHAKSPEARE anp a QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Fully persuaded that your Miscellany will ever be devoted to 
the interests of truth and literature, I do not hesitate to appeal 
to you on the subject of an article in the thirty-first number of 
the Quarterly Review, and which regards a late publication cal- 
led “ Shakspeare’s himself again,"—the labour of several years. 

The ingenuous and manly manner in which you have spoken, 
of the interpretations, which with all due diffidence I have laid 
before the public,—is entitled to my particular thanks ; and! 
beg leave to embrace this opportunity of returning the same to 
many others who have honoured me with notice, and with praise. 
But to the charge I have to prefer. The Reviewer in question has 
picked out a few of my lesser annotations, and then garbled and 
tortured them in such a manner as wholly to pervert or obscure 
their meaning. A sample or two shall suffice. I had said that 
‘ery’ in the play of “ Hamlet,” and which should be printed 
‘erypt, is a contraction of cryptic, and that cryptic, as signifying 
hidden, secret, (a sense it is very well known to bear) might be 
interpreted by mystery, and applied to a profession or calling,—as 
was formerly, indeed the case. The passage is as follows: 
“Would not the forest of feathers, with two provincial roses in 
my rais'd shoes, get me a fellowship in the cry [crypt] of players?" 
The sense of this will be—‘* Thus adorned, I may gain a felluw- 
ship with the players : the art and mystery of these’ people will 
become known to me.” Hamlet at the same time sarcastically 
alludes to the ‘ feathers’ and ‘ buskins’ of the stage,—by which he 
plainly insinuates that ornament rather than merit, will often pro- 
cure for the actor distinction and applause,—tinsel may be more 
glittering than gold. 

As to the ‘eryptic’ which I have proposed, it is no doubt harsh, 
but harshness is frequently found in Shakspeare. It certainly 
gives a meaning, while the ‘ cry’ of the text has none. The com- 
mentators, have cited in illustration—* ye common ery of curs. 
which clearly means, ‘ye yelpers.'—Again, you and your cry. 
“Coriolanus.” i.e. ‘Those who cry out or huzza in your cause. 
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Such kind of citations are made, as has been repeatedly observed 


- by me, from attending to the word alone, and not to the thought. 


They are what the Editors call parallelisms, because the expression 
is the same :—They pay little regard to the context. It suffices _ 


with them, in any questionable passage, that a corresponding 


term is found in some other play. 
As to the present redoubted Aristarch, he insists that cry must 
mean company. Ifso, we must say with Johnson—‘* to interpret, 
words with such laxity, is to put an end at once to all necessity 
of emendation, for any word may then stand in the place of ano- 
ther.’ But, further, he has affected to sneer at my explication by 
saying,—“ How delightful it is when learning and judgment 
walk thus hand in hand!” But as the homely proverb has it— 
there is many a true word spoken in jest.’ Yes, the Reviewer is cer- 
tainly right.—It is indeed delightful to see knowledge (not school 
knowledge only) and discernment proceeding together ;—and per- 
haps it may be not a little pleasant to some, to find learned ignor- 
ance in the shape of a Quarterly Critic, still eager in the ‘ pursuit 
(i.e. running down) of literature ;"’ but which he is toiling in vain 
toeffect. Poor fellow! he knows that crypta will mean a cell or cloy- 


ster in use with the primitive church, and, asin the case of Pidazos, 


&c. which sparkles so finely in his page) he has endeavoured to as- 
tonish the world. But unluckily this Quarterly Gentleman is wholly 
at fault. The crypta of the church has nothing to do in the pre- 
sent business, (the word that I have ‘contended for, being derived 
from the cryptia or secret ordinance of the Spartan state) while in 
the latter instance, he has evidently mistaken the ale-house pump 
for the fount of Hippocrene, and actually become intoxicated, 
when he only hoped to be inspired.—Seriously, however, of this 
learning :—what blockheads it frequently makes of many, who 
with only a little plain English, might pass for men of tolerable 
sense. Dieu vous fasse la grace de devenir moins scavant, said La 
Mothe le Vayer to an unconscionable quoter of Greek. 

At all which has gone before, I can only be provoked to a 
smile: the whole is much too contemptible for my resentment. 
But for the following passage, in which an impudent falsehood 
is advanced of me, I have different feelings ; and every honest and 
liberal mind will applaud my detestation of it. .The words in the 
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Review are these :—‘‘ Dr. Johnson is shoved aside with very little 
ceremony. Mr. Malone fares somewhat better, and the rest are 
dismissed with the gentle valediction of Pandarus to the Trojans: 


‘© Asses, fools, dolts! chaff and bran! porridge after meat ‘” 


Now who, on reading the above, but would conclude that | 
had quoted the valedictory speech of Pandarus, and applied it to - 
the ‘‘ unfortunate tribe of critics” (as the Reviewer has very 
justly, though unwillingly styled them) from whom I had been 
forced to dissent ? But this is in no sort the case. I have not 
employed a single expression in regard to any one of them, but 
such as candour and urbanity must approve. Indeed I have been 
complimented on this very matter by a writer of totally different 
description from the Quarterly Censor. He says—‘‘ after all that 


had been done, the text in many places still remained so corrupt, 


and so obscure, that no one will presume to term Mr. Becket's 
additional sixteen hundred notes, needless and uncalled for, or his 
work, 2 work of supererogation:—add to this, that the gentle- 
man is never lost in the critic.”’* 

Judging from the temper of a considerable portion of mankind, 
the Quarterly Reviewer may think himself justified in his pro- 
ceeding :—and further, perhaps, on the following principle. ««« 
“Such writings the vulgar more greedily read, as being taken with 
petulance and scurrility. They are the food of men's natures, the 
diet of the times. The writer must lye—and the gentle reader 
rests happy to hear, the worthiest works misinterpreted, the clear- 
est actions obscured, and the innocentest life traduced.” 

Bren Jonsons’s Discoverirs. 


I must, in conclusion, observe, that justice has been uniformly 
practised towards me by the candid and the good. —‘ My efforts in 
the cause of Shakspeare have indeed been unremitting, and aftet- 
times will assuredly join with such among my critics, in approval 
of what I have done, from pure affection to our immortal bard. 

I am, Sir, 
Your truly obedient Servant, 
Marck 3, 1817. = ANDREW BECKET. 





——— 


* Theatrical Inquisitor, Nos. 45 afd 46, 
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DIALOGUES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA: 


INCLUDING A PLAN FOR’ THE REGULATION OF THE.STAGE, 
As far as regards the unfriended Literary Character. 


EEE “ 


‘¢ Blame where you must, be candid where you can.—S. JOHNSON; 
‘© Be thou the first, true merit to befriend.—PoPe. 


(Now first printed.) 
By the Author of ‘* Shakspeare’s himself again, ‘* Lucianus Redivivas, &c. 
DIALOGUE I. 
Os Comedy, and its modern professors, with <‘ civil leer at a cotehe ated Saeyvied. 


(Continued from Page 107.) 


Comicus, Tracicus, AND Mimus. 


Mimus.—The incidents, the sentiments, the very words of the 
scenes in the ‘* Rivals,"’ andto which you have alluded, are taken 
from the ballad of the ‘‘ Nut-brown Maid ;"—there, it must be 
owned, they are simple and affecting; on the stage they are 
childish and impertinent,—whining, even in tragedy, will at all 
times be disgustful on the boards. But to steal with judgment is 
not always the talent of Mr.S. In the ‘ School for Scandal,” 
however, and, as you have candidly acknowledged, that judgment is 
clearly seen; only that the manufacturer has pructised on some 
of the sentiments, so that he might the more certain!y lay claim 
to them :—youunderstand me, * * * This author is remark- 
ably unfortunate in his humorous sallies, as every one, I believe, 
will confess. Puff.—‘‘ Egad, there were some of my attacks 
which there was no laughing at.”” Sneer.—‘< Aye, the humorous 
ones.”"* Now the writer should be told, that in again wishing to 





w < Critic.” 
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be thought awit, he has again become a blunderer.—If attacks are 
really humorous, the reader will laugh from or by reason of such 
their quality, and not at it. But this it is to be playing with 
edge tools,—* terribly cut,”’* indeed, to borrow an elegant ex. 
pression from his chum of the “* new school.” t+ They may there. 
fore be permitted to jog on together,—‘* cheek by jowl, by gum.”: 
It must be owned, however, that Mr. S. has succeeded perfectly 
in the matter, according to the principle he would maintain, 
for that u1s humorous strokes are all to be ‘‘ laughed at,” no one, 
I think, will deny. But I should further remark, that the ‘ Schoo! 
for Scandal” is devoid of diverting incident or situation. Mi. 
take or equivoque, (and not pantomime) is the distinguishing mark 
of true comedy, and this is wholly wanting. It has been said indeed, 
that the piece contains a great deal of wit. But it is the wit of 
the tea table —common chit-chat: all gossip and pertness,—in 
a word, itis the polite conversation of Swift, as I mean hereafter 
toshew. Besides, what becomes of your action during all such 
impertinent discourse ? It is wholly contrary to dramatic rule— 
«« Hey day? Mr. Bayes, the plot stands still.’’§ 

Comicus.——That this gentleman is unlucky in his attempts at 
humour, the account which he has given of the transposing busi- 
ness, and from the lips of Sir Fretful, is a still further proof. 
I will now present you with another specimen of his talent for 
ridicule ;—ridicule which unhappily, or happily, if you think it 
better, falls, as before, on a production of his own. I mean the 
““Critic."” Sneer.—‘< But here, Dangle, I have brought you two 
pieces, one of which you must exert yourself to make the mana- 
ger accept, for it is written by a person of consequence.” Dangle. 
(reading) ‘ Bursts into tears, and exit.’ What is this, a Tragedy’ 
Sneer.—‘‘ No, that is a genteel comedy’’—Now this, you will per- 
ceive, is meant as a banter on weeping comedy. But let us turn 
to the comical comedy of the “ Rivals’ —<** Exit Julia, in tears.” 

Tragicus.—A case in point, as the lawyers would say. But by 


talking of a comical comedy, you would give me to understand 
that the piece is ridiculous ? 


, 


a ee 





* See “ John Bull” a Comedy. +tib. tib. §See the “ Rehearsal.” 
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Comicus.—Certainly. In the first instance, and with respect to 
the lachrymuals, it is superlatively so. 

Mimus.—Vhe tearful and the pantomimical are equally absurd 

on the comic scene; and this absurdity is very happily shown 





in a poem which my friend Momus has ready for your press. It 


contains « yood deal of point ; but you shall judge by a few of 
the lines. ‘They are supposed to be spoken in the character of 
Comedy, and addressed sportivelf to a British pit. Thus it is— 


‘6 We breathe no ahs and ohs, 

But leaving dread Melpomene her woes, 
Show funny h‘de and seek, choice bo-peep scenes, 
For Harlequin has lent us closet screens— 
But mark, poor Dullards! all our Ways and Means.* 
One swectly drolls with dame Brulgruddery’s nose ;+ 
Or, still more pleasant, ranks her with red cows :} 
Yet some at this (with envy like to choke) 

Cry gentle dulness ever loves a joke.—§ 

Hence! nor on us the force of satire try, 

We heed no critics, and the town defy! * * * # 
Him too we boast, who swears no other wit 

Than that to match Tom Never-out’s|| is fit 

To gain the applauses of a British pit ; 

That humour’s only to he laughed at, is 

Prov'd in himself—for all must laugh at his ! 





* Read,—if you have courage for it, ‘‘ Ways and Means” —a farce. 


+ Dennis. ‘‘ Have done with your blarney, Mr. Dan. Think of your 
high blood in Mrs. Brulgruddery’s veins, you bog-trotter.”’-—Dan.—* Yes, I 
always do when | look on her nose.” Dennis. ‘* Never you mind Mrs, Brul- 
gruddery’s nose.” ** John Bull” a comedy !!! 

= Shuffleton, ‘* Hollo! a Red Cow.” Dennis. ‘ You are called, Mrs. 
Brulgruddery.” — ib. 


§ Pope—* Dunciad.” 


i ** My most ingenious friend, Mr. Colley Cibber, was pleased to tell me, 
that if my treatise were shaped into a comedy, the representation, performed 
to advantage on our Theatre, might very much contribute to the spreading 
of polite conversation among all persons of distinction.” 

SWIETS INTRODUCTION TO POLITE CONVERSATION. 
So thought the Dean of St. Patrick’s ; and it must incandour be acknowledged 
that this shaping has been happily effected by the mechanic of whom w 
speak, : 7 
Vor. X. No. 56. 
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Like to that drawn (what wondrous pow’rs are man’s!) 
From farthing candles, pots, and warming-pans.* 

* * * * * * * * * 

And this is comedy ?—some folks will say ;— 

Well, thus ’tis men grow wiser every day ! + 

















NOTES UPON KING LEAR—ACT II. 
(Continued from Page 97.) 








Till it cry, Sleep to death. 
i.e. Sleep till death. The old play has a resemblance : 





You bade us stay, 
But never wake more ¢t// the latter day. 





she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here. 


Mr. Roderick’s emendation may be «disposed of by a short quo- 
tation from the old play : 


The queene hath tied me by a solemne othe. 








I have hope, 
You less know how to value her desert, 
Than she to scant her duty. 


ta 


The meaning is clearly this: She knows as little how to con- 


tract her duty, as you to under-value her desert. The word is te- 
peated just afterwards : 
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‘To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizes. 


Age is unnecessary : 


i, e. has no right to insist upon ‘ raiment, bed, and food,” which 





_.* © Suppose your wife’s shop was in flames, and all the farthing candles 
frying’—** Pray consider. They’ll play the devil with all the pots and pans, 
if you arn’t by.”—‘* Damn the pots and gridirons and warming-pans."— 


‘© John Bull,” a comedy!!! 
+ Touchstome—‘ As you like it.’’ 
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are therefore supplicated in a posture of humility. This interpre- 
tation is confirmed by the sense of the opposite adjective, as it 
occurs in one of Shakspeare’s ‘* Sonnets :” 


eternal love, in love’s fresh ears, 
Weighs not the lust and injuries of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 


i.e. wrinkles, which have a claim to be there. 


ERG e 
—_—_—_—_—_— 





if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience 
Dr. Warburton’s nonsensical reading—Hallow obedience—has 
been sufficiently refuted; yet it is worth while remarking, that 
allow occurs in the old play with the sense of to approve : 
If present view do answere absent praise, 
And eyes allow of what our eares have heard. 
All’s not offence that indiscretion finds, 
And dotage terms so. 
To find is here not ‘¢ little more than to think,” as Mr. Steevens 


asserts, but precisely equivalent. So, in Massinger’s ‘‘ Renega- 
do ;” Act 1, sc. 1: 





if it be lawful 

In a Christian shopkeeper to cheat his father, 

I cannot find but to abuse a Turk, 

In the sale of our commodities, must be thought 
A meritorious work. 


Necessity’s sharp pinch / 
i.e. pang. So, in ‘* Cymbeline;’’ Act 1, sc. 1: 
There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 
— 


thou art a boii. 


The folio spells this word—byle—which has been properly cor- 


rected by the present reading. So, in Massinger’s ‘‘ Fatal Dow- 
ry;” Act 4, sc. 1: 





this boil of state wears purple tissue. 
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THE DRAMATIST.—No. V. 


‘¢ A thing of Shreds and Patches.” 
HAMLET, 


The following curious Play Bill may not prove uninteresting 
to theatrical amateurs. It is taken from the Daily Advertiser ¢ 
August 26, ISL. 

‘© Ar Fiecpine’s, Hippistey’s, anD Hat's 
Great Theatrical Booths 


In the George Inn Yard, West Smithfield By a company of 


Comedians from both Theatres, during the time of Bartholomew. E 


Fair, will be presented a new dramatic opera called the 
Emperor oF Cuina. Granp-Vot-61, 


Or The Constant Couple. and Virtue Rewarded. 

Written by the author of the Generous Freemason, with the Com. 
ical humours of Squire Shallow in his treaties of marriage dc, 
and his man Robin Booby, intermixed with a variety of songs w 
old ballad tunes, and country dances,— 

The part of Shallow the Welch Squire, by Mr. Hippisley, being 
the Girst time of his appearing in the fair. 

Emperor of China, Mr. Roberts ; Carlos, the British Residem, 


Mr. Huddy; Hali, Mr. Roscoe; Eugenio, Mr. Cross ; Fidella, Mrs. 


Templer ; and the part of Robin Booby, by Mr. Hall. 

Sir Arthur Addleplot, by Mr. Penkethman ; Freelove, Mr. Ber- 
ry; Sly, Mr. Rainton sen, Smart, Mr. Excell ; and the part of 

Loveit, the Chambermaid, by Mrs. Egleton. 
With several entertainments of dancing between the acts, by 
Master Fisher Tench, and Miss Brett. Also 
A New Dialogue of the Chimes of the Times, sung by 
Mr. Excel], and Mrs. Egleton. 
And the scenery entirely new painted, by a great Master, with 
New Habits proper to the characters. The whole ending with the 
Great Chorus in the Opera of Porus, 
aceompanied with Hautboys, Trumpets, and Kettle-drums. 
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N. B. Mr. Fielding entertains the audience before the Opera 


begins, with a variety of postures, the most surprising ever seen, 
by the inimitable Mr. Phillips — 
Beginning every day exactly at 1 o'clock. 


2.—sHAKSPEARE. 


"The House in which this Poet lived at Stratford upon Avon, is 
at present inhabited by a Butcher, who has placed the following 
inscription over his door ; 

“¢ Shakspear lived here. 
N. B. Horse and Cart to let.” 


3.—DR. JOHNSON 'S IKENE. 


Garrick having become manager of Drury-lane theatre, in 1749, 
employed the theatrical powers with which he had been just vested, 
in bringing out Johnson's tragedy of ‘‘ Irene,” which had long 
been kept back by the want of encouragement. But in this be- 
nevolent purpose he met with no little difficulty from the temper 
of Johnson, which could not brook that a drama he had formed 
with much study, and had been obliged to keep more than the 
nine years of Horace, should be revised and altered at the pleasure 
of an actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that without some altera- 
tions it would not be fit for the stage. A violent dispute having 
ensued between them, Garrick applied to the Reverend Dr. Tay- 
Jor to interpose. Johnson was at first very obstinate. ‘‘ Sir, (said 
he) the fellow wants me to make Mahomet run mad, that he may 
have an opportunity of tossing his hands, and kicking his heels.” 
He was, however, prevailed on, at last, to comply with Garrick’s 
wishes, and permit a certain number of changes, but still nog 
enough to ensure its successful representation. 

Before the curtain drew up, there were catcalls whistling, which 
alarmed Johnson’s friends. The prologue, written in a manly 
strain, awed the audience by the extraordinary spirit and dignity 
of particular lines, and the play went off smoothly till it approach- 
ed the conclusion, when Mrs. Pritchard, the heroine, was to be 
strangled in sight, and had to speak two lines with the bow-string 
about her neck. The audience cried out ‘‘Murder! Murder!” 
and she attempted several times to speak, but in vain. At last 
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she quitted the stage alive. This passage was afterwards expunged, 
and she was carried off to suffer death behind the scenes, as the 
play now has it. “Irene” was produced on the sixth of February, 
1749, aad performed nine nights. Johnson received one hun- 
dred pounds for the copy-right, from Robert Dodsley, and netted 
one hundred and ninety-five pounds, seventeen shillings, by three 
benefit-nights, in the annexed proportions : 














4.—GARRICK. 


«* The Lying Valet” being one night tacked, at the Haymar- 
ket, as an auxiliary, to Foote’s Comedy of ‘‘ The Devil upon Two 
Sticks,” Garrick, coming into the green-room, cried out to the ma- 
nager, ‘‘ Well, Sam, I see after all you are glad to take up with one 
of my farces.’’—‘** Why yes, David,” said the other, ‘* what could 
I do better ? I must have some ventilator for this excessive hot 
weather.”’ 


5,—MACKLIN. 


Foote, ever in the extremes of fortune, happened to be one 
evening with Macklin, at the Bedford Coffee-house, where Foote, 
probably to keep up an appearance of prosperity, was occasion- 
ally exhibiting a fine gold repeater, which he kept either dang- 
ling at his hand, or placing close to his ear, At length he sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘‘ Zounds, my watch has stopped.” ‘* Poh! Poh! 


(replied Macklin) never mind that, Sam; you may be assured, 
it will soon go.” 
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6—JEU D ESPRIT. 
The following is taken from a Newspaper, dated Nov. 1775. 


Drury-lane Theatre. 
To THE PRINTER. 
Iam a Mouse of character, and if you suffer me and your paper 
to be ill used by half-witted scribblers writing upon us, I shall beg 
leave to drop your correspondence, and therefore you need not 
drop any more cheese fur me by the fair hand of Mrs. — —_— 
But mum—the little Manager’s Sancho Panza, alias, Thomas a 
B——t, is in full scent after me, and is sniffing me out in 
every hole and corner. Tell him that neither his wriggling insinu- 
ations, genteel address, nor all the profits of his Sterne’s Letters, City 
Manners, Bon Ton, and Little Gypsy, (which last is a little out of 
flesh like myself) can ever purchase the gratification of little Dain- 
ty Davy's curiosity. If these silly busy folks will go a Mouse-hunt- 


iny any more, they shall find a much sharper tooth in my head 
than they have felt yet : 


Ne quis Minores, ledat, &c. 


I must and will have my humour, and if the Theatrical Dames 
will but sleep dog-sleep; and let me run over them, I will only tic- 


kle ‘em a little with my tail, and not touch ‘em with my teeth ; 
but if they offer to handle me roughly, 


1 have, in truth, 

A sharpish tooth, 
To pierce within 
The toughest skin ! 


So much for in terrorem !—now for a little news—A certain tra- 
gedy heroine last week, finding there was a scantiness of fringe up- 
on her train, swore by all the Heathen gods, aye, and in a chris- 
tian like manner too, that she would not show so bare a tail to 
the public to please any manager upon earth. What was to be 
done ?—half after five—the prompter lame—the porter sick—whisk 


away goes the mantua~-maker—rouses Roscius, who was dreaming 
in his great chair of King Lear. 


Mantua-maker. Sir! Sir! Sir! 
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Roscius. (dreaming) Behold yon simpering dame! 

M-maker. Indeed, Sir, I have no occasion to simper—] ay 
frightened out of my wits | — 

Roscius. (dreaming sll) What, art mad ? 

M-maker. Almost, Sir,—and Miss Y is quite so——— 

Roscius. (still asleep) Ha—ha—ha !— 

M-maker. ‘Vis no laughing matter—she won't act to night, she 
swears. 

Roscius. (awaking) What's the matter? 


M-maker. Her tail, her tail, Sir; there is not fringe enouyi 


upon it, she says, and what there is, is not clean. 

Roscius. That's a fault—it ought to be clean. 

M-maker. + hy, Sir, itis out of sight 

Roscius. ‘sell, and what then ? 

M-maker. Wiy thea she won't act, and vows she won't expo 
herself, and that she ought to have as much fringe as Mrs, Yates— 

Roscius. Why not—if she likes it ? 

M-maker. O, Sir, there is a great difference between ‘em-_ 
Mrs. Y—s is older, and more majestic, and has more salary, ani 
should have more of every thing, to be sure, in proportion. 

Roscius. There is no satisfying these “omen 

M-maker. Pray go and try, Sir; she has not a rag of clothe 
on, and vows she must see you. 

Roscius. The devil take her tail and her fringe too—morning, 
noon, and night, they keep me in perpetual motion—I am quite 
worn out—But let us fly, Mrs. Johnson, and see what’s to be done 
about this tail. 

M-maker. Law, Sir, you may do any thing with her and he: 
tail too, if you will but coax her a little. 

Roscius. What with their airs, indispositions, tails, fringes, 
and a thousand whimsies besides, a manager leads the life of 4 
devil, and I'll get out of hell as soon as I can. 

(Exeunt Manager and Mantua-maker, running.) 


THE MOUSE IN THE GREEN ROOM. 
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7. MRS. HORTON. 


This actress, who enjoyed a high reputation for beauty and abi- 
lities, towards the latter end of life grew corpulent, and on that 


account attracted the sarcastic observation of Quin. The cynic 


came one morning’ to rehearsal, and saw a barrel upon the stage 


which had been used over-night for the purpose of an obsolete 
P performance called ‘* Love in a Tub.” Having asked and ascer- 


tained its use, Quin apologized for the trouble he had given, by 
coolly remarking that he had mistaken this utensil for the pair of 
stays in which Mrs. Horton played Monimia. 

The following letter is annexed, as affording information upon 
this theatrical character which has\not been generally dissemi- 
nated. Indeed, the scantiness of owr common dramatic bio- 
graphy is much to be regretted, and adequate encouragement we 
hope will be ultimately elicited for its extension. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE HISTORY OF THE STAGE, 


Printed in the year, 1741. 


It is not in my power to supply you with any other particulars, relating ‘to 
Mrs. Horton, than the few following. 


The late Mr. Booth saw Mrs. Christiana Horton perform the part of Cupid 
in a droll called ‘* Cupid and Psyche,” in Southwark-fair, in the year 1714, 
and being pleased with her, he brought her on Drury-lane Theatre the year 
after. The first part she appeared in was Melinda, in ‘‘ The Recruiting 
Officer.” 

She acted parts of consequence in several plays, with success, even when 
the late Mrs. Oldfield, and Mrs. Porter, were in their highest reputation, 
particularly the part of Lady Brumpton, in “ The Funeral,” for which she 
received the highest compliments from Sir Richard Steele, the author; and 
the late Mr. Booth was firmly of opinion, that no one was so capable of 
playing Mrs. Oldfield’s parts, after her\death. Mr. Wilks proved himself of 
the same mind, by preferring her to play in several comedies with him, in 
Mrs. Oldfield’s characters; the part of Millamont, in ‘* The Way of the 
World,” was one; aud my intimacy with Mr. Wilks, at that time, gave me 
an opportunity to be assured, that she acquitted herself, in that character, to 


the satisfaction of that celebrated actor, as well as to the delight of the 
audience. 


She continued on that stage some time after the death of her old friends, 
VoL. X.—No. 56. 2 Cc 
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the managers, and ’till it was tortured with several revolutions, when she 
was invited to leave it for Covent-garden Theatre, in the year 1734, where sh 
now remains. 

That she is now in the full possession of Mrs. Oldfield’s parts, in comedy 


almost without a rival, is obvious to every one who frequents the theatre. 
’ 


and is the only copy that can remind us of that excellent original ; so mc 
is the business of acting reduced from its former glory! J shall only add om 
observation more, which is an amazing one indeed! and remarkably singula; 
in Mrs. Horton! which is, that in the meridian of life she retains her beauy 
without art, and even without the entire loss of her bloom, and is, by far 
the handsomest woman on either stage. 

I am, Sir, 


Your humble servant. 


We have extracted this inclegant production, from the pen o! 3 


ise 


Mr. Benjamin Victor, without a solitary addition to those grace 
of style, in which it is so lamentably deficient. Any similar in- 


formation upon the neglected subjects of theatrical biography, & 


will be cheerfully received, and may administer much valuabk 
assistance to the future collector. “2 


* 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SIR, 


In a collection of tales, translated from the Spanish into 
French, entitled ‘‘ Lectures Amusantes, ou les Delassements de 
l'esprit,”” the translator, in speaking of the work from which he 
had taken fqyr of the ‘* Nouvelles” in his ‘ Recueil,” says— 
“(Il y a dans le Recueil Espagnol* cing Nouvelles, 4 chacune 
desquelles il manque une des cing voyelles; c'est a dire, que la 
lettre 4 ne se trouve point dans la premiére, ni la lettre E dans 
seconde, et ainsi des autres.’—I should like to know, sir, if any 
of your readers ever met’with this ‘ Recueil Espagnol.” I can- 
not conceive how such a work could be composed ; but as the 
Frenchman mentions it but lightly, I suppose there is not s0 
much difficulty in it as I imagine: however, a specimen of ils 
style, or an explanation of the manner in which such a style 
might be adopted, would be curious to those whose knowledge ot 
its possibility extends no further that that of 

Your humble Servant, 
IGNORAMLS. 








* Entided—** Varios Prodigios de Amor, en once Novelas Exempla, 


nuevas ; nunca vistas, ni impressas.” 
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FOR THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
Mr. Editor, 

In the last number of your entertaining miscellany, an article 
has been promulged upon the institution and office of the ‘* Coro- 
ner,” which is wholly destitute of foundation. I recollect meeting 
with the account to which I have alluded, in an Irish paper of 
recent date, where a most egregious blunder was committed, in 
furnishing the ‘* gentleman’s” lady, with a@ tobacco-pipe, for the 
infusion of that leaden opiate under the operation of which her 
six deluded husbands were successively ‘‘ put to bed with a spade.” 


| This silly addition has been omitted by your correspondent, aware, 


I presume, that tobacco was not brought into England until 1583, 
previous to which time he knew, I suppose, the ‘‘ Coroner's In- 
quest” had been frequently employed. Of course ‘‘ the pipe” 
struck him as a stupid Hibernian embellishment, and was judici- 


ously omitted. 


Our Saxon kings, Alfred, &c. in their primitive constitutions, 
ordained Coroners in every county ; that they should receive ap- 
peals of felony, and be presented with a detailed account of mis- 


/ chances occurring to the bodies of the people, and the names of 


the finders, ‘This appointment was anciently in such estimation, 
that it was never conferred upon any individual under the degree 
of a Knight. Its name is derived a Corona, because the officer who 
bears it belongs to the crown, and has cognizance of certain 
pleas, called Placita Corone, 

I am, Sir, vours, &c. 
March 4, E.N.B. 


For the Editor. 
Sir, 


We live in “‘ perilous narrow” times, and that the public amuse- 
ments should have sunk considerably beneath their pressure must 
be a subject of less astonishment than regret, to those who are 
acquainted with their heavy engagements, and uncertain resources. 
To those secrets I have long had the honour of being admitted, 
and having -turned my head to theatrical expenditure, I- have 
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effected just such a scheme of retrenchment as the voice of neces. 
sity requires. 

I submit accordingly, that as Miss O'Neill evinces a strong 
predilection for the sock, or, in plain English, loves to be funny, 
she should receive an invitation to assume all the low-comed; 
parts the Theatre can afford. By this arrangement she might 


‘‘clap into” the business of Emery, Fawcett, &c. and sustain 7% 


Tyke or Pangloss with no less ability than Lady Teazle or The Si. 
dier’s Daughter. By these means, to be sure, two good actors 
might be cashiered, but would not Miss O'Neill still enjoy the un. 
divided delight of her comic performances ? 

Mr. Menage being remarkably slender about the calves, itis 
proposed that one boot only should be furnished for both his leg:, 
as there is evidently room enough in any capacious buskin for the 
completion of such an arrangement. 

Be it also finally enacted that Mr. Henry Harris shall undertake 
any soft part that may henceforth be wanted. 


Such, sir, are a few of my propositions for theatrical retrenci: 


ment, and leaving them in your hands to acceptance or rejection, 
I subscribe myself, 


Most respectfully yours, 


March |. A DRAMATIC REGULATOR. 


THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 


Mr. Epiror. 


On the first performance of ‘‘ The Ravens,” at Covent-Garden, 
I was a reluctant witness to one of the most infamous outrages 
which ever disgraced a British theatre. ‘Two abandoned women 
thrust themselves into a box where every seat was already occu 
pied, and on being reminded by a gentleman, upon the back 
bench, that their entrance was irregular and inconvenient, thes 
harpies assailed him with, the foulest epithets, too loud in theif 
utterance to escape observation, and too gross in their nature 
Not to call for repeated cries of “silence!” At length, on 2 pro 
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position to retire, made by one of these wretches to the other, . 


they struck this gentleman several blows across the face, and | 
went off with the most horrible threats of revenge for his correct 
and civil interference. Well, sir, this abominable scene resulted 
from the connivance of the Box-keeper, who, though fully aware 
of the seats being adequately filled, had furnished these nightly 


' subscribers to his official perquisites with the means of admittance, 


and sneaked off to prevent the necessity of promoting their remo- 
val. The number of the box, I believe, is sixty-four; at all events, 
it is the centrical point of the second circle, and contained Mr. 
Grimaldi, with his family; Mrs. Faucit, the actress, and some 
other theatrical characters, with whose names I can furnish the 
Manager if he wishes to discharge his venal domestic, or arrest 
the abuse by any other remedy. I am grieved to add that alterca- 
tion oceurred all about me, from the shameful conduct of the 
box-keepers, by whose improper behaviour the audience were in-- 
cessantly annoyed, and the piece experienced continual interrup- 
tion. 
Yours, &c. 
February 2, 1817. 





MR. BOOTH, 


We recur to the professional career of this gentleman with sen- 
timents of equal disgust at the emptiness of his claims, and the 
cordiality of their reception. Some pleasant points, however, 
are afforded in a review of his progress, and, alluding to the cla- 
mour which attended his re-appearance on the boards of Covent- 
garden, we proceed with much satisfaction to record the most 
honourable ébullitions of censure and resentment. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of February, Mr. Booth was announced 
for a resumption of Richard the Third, and few circumstances 
of the same nature have aroused a more powerful curiosity. Many 
theatrical characters were distinguished among the audience, and 
Mr. Rae, who occupied a back seat in the dress circle, was hon- 
oured with many shouts of approbation. The public had been 
propitiated by the following paper, which was posted near every 
avenue to the house, at an early hour in the afternoon. 
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Middlesex } 


to wit. 

James Salter, of No. 2, Norton Falgate, in the county of Middlesex, Gen. 
tleman, Attorney at Law, maketh Oath and saith, That he was present ang 
did see Junius Booth, of the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, Comedian, oy, 
Saturday Morning, the 22d Day of February instant, about twelve o’clock of 
the same day, and that he the said Junius Booth did complain to this depo. 
nent of severe indisposition, owing to the anxiety of his mind, and fatigue 
during the Inst weck. And this deponent further saith, that the said Junius 
Booth did appear to this deponent to be so seriously indispused as to he totally 
incapable of performing that evening. And that he the said Junius Booth 
did express a wish to leave town immediately. And this deponent further 
saith, that he the said Junius Booth did then write a letter to Mr. Rae, of 
Drury-lane Theatre, stating his indisposition, which letter hath since appear. 
ed in print; and he, this deponent, did deliver the said letter to the Stage ° 
Keeper of Drury-lane Theatre, about three o’clock on Saturday last, atter 
waiting some time in vain to see the said Mr. Rae.—And this deponent fur- 
ther saith, that he the said Junius Booth did accordingly leave town, in com- 
pany with this deponent, at four o’clock on Saturday last, and did immediate- 
ly proceed to the house of a friend at Tottenham, where he the said Junius 
Booth, and this deponent, did remain until late the next day. And this depo- 
nent lastly saith, that he the said Junius Booth appeared to be extremely ill 
during the whole of the said time when he this deponent was so present with 
the said Junius Booth as aforesaid. 

“J. SALTER.” 
Sworn at the Public-office, Bow-street, in 
the said County of Middlesex, this 25th 
day of February, 1817, before me 
JAMES BIRNIE. 


When the curtain had ascended, Mr. Booth, equipped for his 
duties, came forward, and was instantly saluted by a combination 
of every sound that rancorous hostility could express. He endea- 


voured for some moments to obtain a hearing, but, convinced 


of its impracticability, retired upon the approach of Mr. Faweett, 
whose oratorical efforts were suppressed by a continued cry of 
disapprobation. A note was handed to him from the Pit, which 
he stooped repeatedly to decypher, but, according to his gestures, 
without success. Mr. Fawcett withdrew,- and an attempt was im- 
mediately made to commence the play, but in vain. ‘fhe solilo- 
quy of Richard, beneath the walls of the Tower, was omitted, and 
the drop fell, in a few minutes, for the first act. A placard was 
previously displayed upon a pole which exhibited these words : 





























¢¢ GRANT SILENCE TO EXPLAIN.” 


and Mr. Booth came forward, alone, to profit, we presume, by | 
this application ; but impressed with its inefficacy, he again re- 
treated, and the placard bearer re-appeared supporting a fresh 
notice : 


‘© MR. BooTtn Is WILLING TO APOLOGIZE.” 
Another appeal was subsequently exhibited, to this effect: 


_& Can ENGLISHMEN CONDEMN UNHEARD.” 


Mr. Booth harangued also under the guardian auspices of: Mr. 
Fawcett, who accompanied him most kindly into the mouth of 
opposition, with an evident support agains its authority, and a 
calm defiance of its redoubled energies. In this manner the tra- 
gedy reached its termination, and the announcement for Saturday 
being repelled with chaotic uproar, Mr. Faweett finally conducted 
Mr. Booth to the audience, for vociferous abuse, and contemptu- 
ous dismissal, 

Mr. Fawcett addressed the audience during the progress of the 
farce, in which Mr. Mathews occasioned much clamour to subside 
by his inimitable performance of The Sleep-walker, and at its 
conclusion, replied to astrenous call for his appearance, by ad- 


verting to the labours and anxieties of Mr. Booth, who had re- 


tired to rest from the severity of their pressure. This apology 


was peaceably admitted, and the audience withdrew, in an honest 
consciousness of having visited delusion with reproof, and venality 
by exposure. . 


The following appeal was attached to the play-bills on Wednes- 


day morning, and will amply evince the insolent assumption upon 
which the managers have acted, as the cheers which attended 


“ the dropping of the curtain” were palpably attributable to the | 


sentiments enjoyed by the enemies of unfairness at the triumph 
they had just effected. 


MR. BOOTH last Tuesday made his third appearance at this Theatre, in 
the character of King Richard the Third. After repeated attempts to give an 
explanation to the audience, and implore them not to suffer an humble in- 
dividual to be made the victim of disputes between the two Theatres, no 
hearing was allowed him j—but, as far as the Proprietors could judge from 
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the cheering at the dropping of the curtain, a vast majority of the audieny 
was in his favour.—Mr. BOOTH will therefore perform Richard again y, 


Saturday next, and throws himself on the mercy and liberality of Englis).. 
men. 


The Drury-lane Proprietors published the subjoined statement: 


THeatTre Royrat, Drury-Ltane, Tuespay, Fes. 25. 


The managers of Drury-lane Theatre, having laid before the Sub-coy,. 
mittee of Management the Posting Bill issued by Covent-garden Theatre ti, 
day, respecting Mr. Booth, have been instructed by them to declare, that the; 
never entered into, or Knew of the existence of such an agreement as th: 
which has been stated to the Public on the authority of a Letter from, 
late Member of their own body. If such an agreement was ever entered into 
with the Proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre, it must have been by tha 


late Member whose letter has been published, and who, on other occasion. 


being authorized so to do. The implied understanding which has existed fir 
many years between the Theatres, was entered into for the purpose of pr. 
venting any tampering with and inveigling of each other’s regularly articled 
Performers, and was never construed so oppressively to the profession, as v 
extend to actors positively discharged, or to those who had merely had an in. 
conclusive negociation. 

If any provf were wanted of the truth of this statement, it is found in 
innumerable instances, and particularly very lately in the instance of a cele- 
brated Actress (Mrs. Glover), who only quitted Drury-lane Theatre at the 
close of the last season, and yet performed at Covent-garden Theatre, at the 
commencement of the present season, without any leave asked or comm- 
nication whatever with the management of Drury-lane Theatre. Mr. Booth 
was discharged from Covent-garden at the close of last season; he returne: 
into the country, and there concluded an engagement with another Manage: 
upon proof of his entire discharge from his prior engagement. 

If the mere appearance at the Theatré in atrial part, is to preclude a. 
other Theatres from engaging the Performer so appearing, for a year, it wil 
be in the power of any Manager to invite any celebrated provincial performe: 
fora night, then offer him a salary totally inadequate to his merits, am 
thereby deprive the metropolis of his talent, or to use Mr. Booth’s own lan- 
guage, ‘* shelve’? that performer for a whole year. An agreement that pro- 
vided for such a result, as also for that of preventing any performer, pos 
tively discharged, from pursuing his profession for a whole year in the me- 
tropolis, would not in the opinion of the Committee he a justifiable protection 
of theatrical property, but an attempt to oppress and enslave a respectable 
profession for no one laudable object. 
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This statement has: been thought due to the publie; the question is mow 








fully before them ; and the manager has received final instructions to take ne 


further notice of any insinuations, mis-statements, or ealumnies, from what- 


soever quarter they may come. 
Theatre Royal Drury-lane, Feb 25, 1817. 
@ 


The documents annexed were successively promulgated, and 
experienced the neglect they deserved : 


MR. a APPEAL: TO THE PUBLIC. 
a London, Wednesday, Feb. 26, 1817. 

It is with feelings of the most poignant grief, that I found, by my reception 
at Covent-garden Theatre last night, that I bad incurred the serious displea- 
sure of a large proportion of the audience. As far as I could judge, from my 
own observation, and that of my friends, the accusations against me were, 

First—My having left one Theatre, to renew my engagement in ano- 
ther. And, Secondly,—A want of respect to the public, in not performing at 
Drury-lane on Saturday last. in regard to the first cause of complaint, I 
humbly submit, that most unexpectedly entangled as I have been, between 
the two Theatres, and involved in a contest that older and wiser beads than 
mine might have erred in; and as the whole matter will shortly be ex- 
plained in a court of law, I earnestly entreat the public to wait for the result 
of that decision. Respecting the second, and, to me, by far the most serious 
charge, if I had been allowed the honour of an hearing, | think I could have 
satisfactorily explained to the audience that, in my delicate situation, between 
the clashing interests of the two rival Theatres, | never could have been suek 
a fool, or a madman, as to have done a wilful act to offend the public, by 
whose favour and support alone I was to exist in my profession. 

For the cause of my absence from my duty on Saturday, I am ready to 
make the same affidavit which has been made already by Mr. Salter, who was 
with me at the time, viz. ‘* That on Saturday morning last, | did complain 
of severe indisposition, owing to the anxiety of mind, and the wreat fatigue 
1 had suffered during the last week ; and that I was so seriously indisposed, 
that I found myself totally incapable of making the exertion necessary to per 

form that evening ; and that J wrote the same to Mr. Rae, which letter was 
at Drury-lane Theatre by three o'clock ou Saturday afternoon, which was 
time suilicient to have had hand-bills printed, to apprize the public of my in- 
capability to perform, and prevent my being the cause of any disappointment 
to the audience,” 

Had I thought that such an unfair advantage would have been taken of my 
illness, and that it would have been insinuated from the stare, that my in~ 
disposition was feigned, rather than have been ungrateful to my benefactors, 
1 would at all hazards have performed, even though death had been the con- 
Sequence, But as in every month, and every week in the season, instances of 
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apologies for performers on the score of indisposition are aceepted, I could 
not imagine, that on that plea I should be made the first dreadful example of 
public indignation. My punishment already has been seVere; and surely a 
British Public, a name synonimous with generosity, will not, for an involun- 
tary error, combine to deprive a fellow-citizen of the means of supporting 
himself and family. 

And again, I most earnestly conjure the public, that, if they still think 
me guilty of a fault, they will kindly bring to their recollection it is my first ; 
end should they graciously grant me their indulgence, | pledge myself, that it 


shall be the Jasé—I will dedicate my whole life to their service, and ever 
remain 




















































Their most devoted and attached servant, 
J. BOOTH. 


THEATEE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 
MR. BOOTH. 


In the extraordinary situation in which the Proprietors of this Theatre are 
placed by the License assumed by the present Committee of Drury-lane 
Theatre to disavow the acts of their predecessors they are compelled to state 
to the Public, in corroboration of the direct and honourable confirmation 
their statement of Tuesday has received from a Gentleman, who notoriously 
stood foremost in the confidence, and in the active service of the Proprietors 
of that Theatre, that they are ready to prove that the late Mr. Sheridan en- 
tered into the agreement in question, whilst the late Patent Theatres were 
standing ; and that Mr. Whitbread adopted the same in the first year of his 
superintending the management of the present Theatre. The Committee 
have been guilty of a misstatement in informing the Public that the Proprie- 
tors of this Theatre engaged Mrs. Glover to perform for them without pre- 
viously ascertaining from one of the Committee, that no treaty was existing 
between that Lady and the Committee. 

If no act is to be held valid on the part of the present Committee which was 
not sanctioned by every Member of the late body, the Proprietors of that 
Concern will best judge what would become of their Property when it is no- 
torious, that of their five Members, during the greater part of last Summer, 
only one ever attended the Committee-room on the days of business; and 
that after another Member had returned from the Circuit, He and the afore- 
said Gentleman alone conducted the business of the Theatre for a considera- 
ble time. 

The Public will duly appreciate the depth of the reasoning and the inge- 
nuity of the proof, that Theatrical Talent must suffer, from an honourable 
agreement between the two Theatres, that when either Party béeomes aware 
that the other has been within a year in Treaty (much more inan Engage- 
ment) with a Performer, they shall first ascertain from that other Party that 
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such Treaty is at an end, before they shall proceed to negociate with the Per- 
former. 

If the Committee begin now to feel the ill consequences of their own mis” 
eonduct, let them at once consult the interests of their Constituents, if not 
their own, and repair their error by binding themselves formally not to repeat 
it—If they do not, let them answer for the result to their body of Proprietors. 
The Proprietors of this Theatre have no interest in such an agreement that 
is not common to toth—But it is very easy for an Amateur Theatrical Sub- © 
committee, with independent Fortune—No Responsibility—and temporary - 
Power—to abolish Laws, and make or annul agreements at their pleasure ; 
but the proprietors of Covent-garden Theatre, like other Traders in this 
great commercial Country, being personally liable for their debts, feel it in- 
cumbent on them to act in their own defence, by which alone they can pay 
their ereditors—uphold the drama—and contribute to the fair and rational 


amusement of the Public. 

On Saturday, March 1, Mr. Booth attempted a fourth appear- 
ance at Covent-garden Theatre, with the promised repitition of 
Shakspeare’s Richard. The public avidity seemed unabated to wit- 
ness this experiment, and the original treatment of the previous 
Tuesday was enforced, with some qualifications, The muster of his 
friends was unusally strong, and as the pit upon similar occasions 
has been indubitably packed, we can only account for the demon- 
strations of amity which that place exhibited, by placing them to 


the credit of a parallel practice. The first placard which appeared, 
ran thus: 


‘¢ HB HAS BEEN PUNISHED ENOUGH, LET US FORGIVE HIM.” 


By the parties to whom we have alluded, this proposition was 
loudly embraced, but as much opposition impeded so complete 
an arrangement, no definitive measure was adjusted when the 
drama began. The actors were inarticulate, and cries of 
‘“‘ Booth !” issued from every direction, with a display of labels 
which the managers were, no doubt, prepared to consider of a 
scandalous and inflammatory tenor. Mr. Booth's entrée in the 
second scene was marked by a tremendous conflict of opinions, 
and though boughs of laurel were thrown upon the stage in judi- 
cious abundance, yet a shower of orange-peel betrayed the exis- 
‘tence of an aukward feeling, not consistent with unanimity. 
To many feeble cries of “ apology!” Mr. Booth testified unbend- 
ing inattention, and proceeded with his character. Mr. Fawcett, 
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in compliance with an audible requisition, then came forward to 
address the audience, but not being permitted to speak, retreated 
with a respectful submission. 

At the outset of the sccond’ act, Mr. Booth accepted a paper 
from the pit, which was presented at the end of a cane, and hav- 
ing perused it, retired to the stage-door, from which, after a 
short conference, he regurned hand-in-hand with Mr. Faweett, 
who demanded if the public wish was or was not that Mr. Booth 
should be heard. Considerable cheering appeared to justify an 
affirmative construction, and Mr. Booth, stepping forward, de- 
livered this address : 

** Ladics aud Gentlemen, I have endeavoured all in my power to atone for 
the disappointment to which | was instrumental in another place. I have 
apologized for my conduct on that occasion, and endeavoured tu explain the 


circumstances under which that conduct was influenced. I now again moat 
humbly and sincerely repeat my apology.” 


This concession was but partially heard, and produced no be- 
neficial effect. Mr. Booth resumed his character, and proceeded 


through the second act under mingled hisses and applause. He 
then re-appeared, hand-in-hand, as before, with Mr. Faweett, 
and preceded by thts inscription : 


‘¢ Mr. BOOTH CRAVPS YOUR SILENCE, TO EXPLAIN AND APOLOGIZE.” 


This was immediately replied to by the rise of an early placard : 
‘© HEAR BooTH, oF OLD DRURY, IN HIS PROPER PLACE.” 


which occasioned great clamour, and confusion. 
Mr. Booth then succeeded in speaking as follows : 


«‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have done every thing in my power to expreas 
the sense | entertain of my offence, and I um williug to do so again im any 
way you shall suggest.” 


Strong symptoms of turbulence were here evinced, and com- 
pelled the orator to desist. Discord then maintained an unre- 
mitting empire for the remainder of the night, and the curtain 
having fallen, amidst undiminished uproar, Mr. Booth was again 
summoned from ‘‘ the vasty deep,” and obeyed the call with 
alactity, attended by his tutelary genius, the acting-manager. 
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Their literary harbinger deprecated the wrath of enmity, by the 
following placard : 


** ] HAVE ACTED WRONG ; | HAVE MADE AN APOLOGY, 
AND THROW MYSELF ON THE CANDOUR OF ENGLISHMEN.” 


This last attempt at conciliation was hailed by Mr. Booth’s parti- 
zans with redoubled vigour, and stimulated the strength of op- 
position into emulative resistance. Not a syllable could be caught 
of what Mr. Booth endeavoured to communicate, and he finally 
departed in disappointment, and dismay. Mr. Fawcett announced 
the same play for the Monday following, and after a volley of 
hisses, mingled with applause, the audience dispersed. 

The issue of this struggle is easily anticipated. Between parties 
who disbursed their money for admission, and persons who were, 
perhaps, paid to attend, the conflict could neither hang in equa- 
lity or suspense. The friends of integrity, too, began to perceive 
that the exposition of Mr. Booth’s inflated ability would soon 
leave the proprietors of Covent-urden with a naked reward for 
their artifice and monopoly, and under this impression, many of 
those who thought fair-dealing reflected no disgrace upon the 
theatrical character, abstained from the scene of Mr. Booth’s ex- 
ertions, and left their extraordinary subject to the uninterrupted 
possession of ignorance and credulity. The blossoms of this system 
are already apparent, and when Miss O'Neill is enabled to re- 
sume her situation, we shall expect to be gratified with its fruits 
in the “ total eclipse” of Mr. Junius Booth, It is now barely ne- 
cessary to state, that very little opposition having been manifested 
to nis subsequent performances, they have since occurred to ae- 
clamation without alloy, though to numbers that are nightly 
hiding their ‘ diminished heads.” 


This “‘ nine days’ wonder” has originated the annexed cor- — 
respondence : 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, Sunday, March 2, 1817. 
Sir, | 


A communication has appeared in a paper of this day, repeating what has 
already been stated in almost every daily paper—<‘‘ That, on Tuesday evening 
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last, I was in one of the front-boxes of Covent-garden Theatre during the 
whole performance.”’ As the communication purports to come from the Ma- 
nager of the above Theatre, it seems to convey an imputation that I went for 
the purpose of encouraging the opposition to Mr. Booth’s performance; I, 
therefore, think it due to myself individually (though restrained by positive 
orders from the Sub-committee of Drury-lane Theatre, from making any 
farther statement on their behalf) to affirm that I went there officially, by the 
acquiescence and sanction of the Sub-committee, for the purpose (if Mr. 
Booth expressed any intention of returning to his duty at Drury-lane Theatre, 
which was not totally unexpected) of expressing their sentiments on the sub- 
ject, and of generally explaining their motives and conduct, in answer to 
any attack that might have been made upon them from any quarter of the 
Theatre. I solemnly declare, that I, neither by word or sign, took the least 
part in the tumult that prevailed, and, for the truth of this statement, I ap- 
peal to those who accompanied me, and to those who were near enough te 
observe me. 


lam, sir, with respect, 
Your humble servant, 
ALEXANDER RAE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Clarges-street, March 1. 
Sir, 


As the Sub-committee of Drury-lane Theatre, consisting of five gentlemen, 
nave taken upon themselves to deny, through the medium of the public 
prints, a transaction of their predecessors, to which only two of their present 
members could possibly be competent to speak, I solicit the use of the same 
channe}! for submitting to the other three the following letter, which, whilst 
it strongly confirms the statement which an honourable appeal to my truth 
and candour forbad me to withhold, will refresh, no doubt, the memory of 
the noble member of the Sub-committee, to whose testimony it offers so 


direct a contradiction. 
[ am, sir, your obedient servant, 


DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 


Copy of a Letter from Thomas Harris, Esq. to the Honourable 
Douglas Kinnaird. 
Bellemont, Feb. 27, 1817. 


Sir, 


Not having the honour of being personally known to you, I ought to apo- 
logize for the intrusion; but I consider myself as imperiougly called upon 
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by the unfounded attack on you, annexed to the Drury-lane play-bills of 
yesterday, to state the following facts : 

That an agreement did exist (drawn up by Mr. SHERIDAN, and signed by us 
both). in substance, such as described by you in your note of the 24th in- 
stant, to my son, recognizing the subsisting treaty between the two Theatres, 
which must have been known by all who were in any way connected with the 
conduct of Drury-lane Theatre. For the truth of this, appeal need only be 
made to Mr. GRAHAM the magistrate. 

That Mr. WHiTBREAD being made fully acquainted with it, and the necee- 
sity of it, most heartily concurred in ratifying it, on a full explanation, in an 
interview with Mr. Fawcett, expressly appointed for that purpose. 

That on the establishment of the present Sub-committec, | had the honour 
of avisit, here, from Lord Essex, the intent of which appeared to me, the 
establishing a thorough, good, and friendly understanding between the two 
Theatres. A short time previous to this, the Drury-lane Committee had en- 
gaged Mr. T. Cooke ; although Mr. T. Cuoke had, on the day before, settled 
with Mr. Fawcett an engagement for three years for Covent-garden Theatre. 

On my warmly remonstrating to his lordship on this breach of the honour- 
able engagement existing between the two Theatres, his lordship expressed 
himself as highly disapproving all such cunduct, and at the same time declar- 
ing that he should ever oppose himself to all such practices. 

How the two gentlemen of the Drury-lane Committee (Mr. Lambe and Mr. 
Witson) have been led into this strange and unwarrantable engagement with 
Mr. BooTH, appears to me quite unaccountable—particularly as, apparently, 
Mr. BooTH could not at all add to the strength of their present subsisting 
eompauy, while Mr. Kean was belonging to it. 


I have the honour to be, with much respect, sir, 


Your obedient humble servant, 


T. HARRIS, 


Drury-lane Theatre, March 8. 


‘* The Sub-committee of Drury-lane Theatre, according to their 
resolution, expressed in their last statement to the public, have 
hitherto refrained from observing on the many personal attacks 
which have been made upon them, individually or collectively; 
but in justice to a noble colleague, upon whom an unfounded at- 
tack has been made, upon the authority of Mr. Harris, senior, in 
the papers of to-day, they feel themselves forced to publish the 
statement made to them by that noble personage.” 
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Stanhope-street, March 3, 1817. 
Sir, 


Having seen a letter from Mr. Harris, in the newspapers this day, in which 
I am personally, and very improperly alluded to, I take the liberty of inclo- 
sing you a private letter which f received from Mr. Harris on Saturday, too 
late to answer by return of post, in which he alludes to my visit to him ‘as 
avowedly for the purpose of establishing an honourable and friendly under- 
standing between the two Theatres,” for the purpose of laying it before the 
other members of the Sub-Committee, to whom alone I now consider any ex- 
planation is due. 

They will take such steps as they may deem expedient, but for myself, | 
never will suffer the intemperate or improper conduct of any individual to 
draw me into public controversy upon matters solely private. 

I beg leave to assure the gentlemen of the Sub-committee that my visit to 
Mr. Harris was not upon any theatrical subject whatsoever ; it was purely an 
accidental and friendly at tention in my ride from Dropmore to Cashiobury. 

I have not the slightest recollection of any conversation having taken place 
upon the subject of Mr. T. Cooke’s engagement; but as Mr. Harris states 
some cOnversation did ensue relating to the Theatre, 1 am ready to admit it, 
with this reservation, that it could only be a general expression that I never 
would sanction any unfair proceeding between the two Theatres. 

I must also add, that until I received Mr. Harris’s letter on Saturday last, 
I never was aware of any transaction relative to Mr. T. Cooke, as connected 
with Covent-garden Theatre. 


I am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
ESSEX. 


C. W. Ward, Esq. 
Secretary tu the Committee of Drury-lane Theatre. 


‘In addition to this statement, the Sub-committee think it 
only necessary to remark, that whatever were the transactions 


relating to the engagement of Mr. T. Cooke, they were wholly 
conducted by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and the only act of the 
Committee, asa body, on that occasion, was ratifying the en- 
gagement when that gentleman reported to them that he had con- 
cluded it. 


(To be resumed in our next.) 


OILERS Ee 
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Literary Rebiew. 


——ll 


‘¢ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea 
judicium dirigatur.”’ 


QUINTILIAN. 


we 


Manuel; a Tragedy, in five acts; as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. By the Author of Bertram, 8vo, 4s. 6d. Murray, 


The Rev. R. C. Maturin, in a short preface to this production, 
has registered a complaint against the Reviewers, who, having 
honoured his first tragedy with ‘< little notice,” had not facili- 
tated those ‘ opportunities of improvement,” he has professed 
an anxiety to obtain. Upon this subject we fully coincide in the 
sentiments of Mr. Maturin, who has furnished ample evidence by 
the present composition, that his poetical efforts not only exhibit 


an intrinsic claim upon the closest scrutiny of criticism, but might 
have been powerfully assisted by the hand of candour and discri- 
mination. 

** Bertram” always struck us as a play written to gratify the 
most sordid feelings of inspiration, which had prostituted its 
energies, whether from necessity or choice, to the acquirement 
of worthless-applause, and the accumulation of pecuniary recom- 
pense. Had the mind of Mr. Maturin been warmed by the clas- 
sical examples with which, upon many points, we believe it qua- 
lified to cope, he never could have stooped to the agency of storms 
and music for the better part of his success. ‘‘ Bertram,” how- 
ever, was extolled by the credulity of the ignorant and the arti- 
fice of the interested : 


*¢ We never saw 
Such noble fury in so poor a thing ;” 


nor, till the cry of enthusiasm, deception, and mistake, had sub- 

sided, could the remarks of dispassionate ardour procure attention, 

or excite assent. But the bubble burst at last, and this play, 
Vor. X.—No. 56. QE | 
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divested of many occasional beauties, has been pronounced of a 
spurious and improper order; a dangerous light in the track of 
pursuit, and a blot upon the white roll of British tragedies, 
which indignation is at once entitled to obliterate. 


+ poems? ct 


es 
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<¢ Manuel” has followed in the same path, but prefers, in some 
measure, a regulated claim to reception. In wildness and eccen- 
tricity it falls meritoriously short of ‘“ Bertram ;” the elements 
are less frequently appealed to, and some expense has been spared 
in peas and resin. But with this overflow of noise and nunsense, 





many flashes of intellect have escaped, which it was, perhaps, 


worth their worst endurance to preserve. The sublimities of 





ee 


‘¢ Bertram” endeared it to the closet, and, like a wily viper, its 





h bane and antidote were caught in conjunction. The superiority 





i of «* Manuel” is chiefly confined to verbal grandeur, of which, 







indeed, we could select many exquisite specimens : 








** by east and west 
; The Moor hath left the land, or stays to spread 
The mountain-eagle’s feast. 








ACT 1. SCENE 1. 

















RR Pe 


SE IO 


If I have hitherto refrained myself— 
If, with check’d tongue and bursting heart, I've sat 
To hear my stainless and unblenched name, 


The sport of maniac rage—lI pray you, lords, 





Wrong not the grave respect I bear your court, 
And to aught else ascribe it. Old man, I tell thee 
The sheeted bones of our dead ancestry 

Do rattle in their cearments at the charge ; 


Thy desperate breath sounds throngh our buried line— 


De een le See 





Thy blood is in my veins—thou canst not taint them 
But ev’ry drop in thine should tingle too ! 

We were two branches of the self-same trunk: ‘ 
The dew was on thy stem, and the fresh wave 5 
Fed it with many waters ; the green leaf : 
Was bright upon thy bough ; the traveller paused, 
And blest it for its beauty. Such wast thou. 

\ I was a blighted branch—the storm was on me ; 
And in my rifted core the winds of heaven 
Sung wintry welcome, and made stern abode. 
\ The mildew’d moss upon my brown sere bark 
Made verdure seem like blasting—such was [, 
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The sun is on me now—the storm on thee— 
Bear it as I have borne it. 
Must I be broke and gathered for the burning, 
Because the bolt of heaven hath smote thy pride? 
ACT 3 SCENE 3. 
I’ve seen the pure breeze lift his raven locks, 
As fairy fingers with their ringlets play’d, 
Enamour'd.—I've by twilight gaz’d on him— 
His eyes’ dark glories wild, his godlike form— 
Till love resembled grief, and spoke in tears! 
That dark eye had misfortunes doubtful presage ; 
It had that troubled melancholy loveliness ; 
*T was like the fabled flow’r of woe, that lines 
Of sorrow in its cup of beauty bears. 


ACT 5. SCENE l., 


This, indeed, is ‘‘ costly language,” but we cannot agree with 
one of Mr. Maturin’s characters, who has been tutored to. consi- 
der it as a ‘‘ waste.’ On the contrary, we holdit, at least, the 
most plausible embellishment of tragedy, and such as must exalt 
the reputation of any writer who succeeds in its accomplishment. 

The following admirable passages are exhibited in the first act, 
and we quote them with the warmest admission of their beauty : 





Let me sit down in solitude, 
Shunning and shunn’d—Let no man pass my door, 
Or tread the grass Neglect hath planted there— 
No prying eye o’erlook my scanty meal— 


No hand uplift my latch, to greet or mock me ;— 


‘ 
' 
} 
| 


And, when I die, o’er my unburied corse 
My lank and pitiful dog the requiem howl—- 
For monks, unpaid, won’t chant it. —— 


ACT 1, SCENE l, 


Sir, we will go—and therefore will we go 

That the chill aspect of his needy kinsmen 
May add a zest to his luxurious banquet— 

As revellers crown their summer-cups with ice, 
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To make the draught delicious. 





ACT l. SCENE 9, 
Heard ye the tale of Osma ? Sword of Heaven, 
Thou’st put on strength as in the ancient +s — 
Days of the deeds of old !— 
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Night hung on van and rear: we moved in darkness, 
And heavily did count our echoed steps : 

As men who marched to death !—Osma, thy field 
(When the pale morn broke on the battle’s verge) 
Seemed as an ocean, where the Moorish turbans 
Toss’d like the white sea-foam! Amid that ocean 
We were to plunge and—perish !— 

For ev’ry lance we couch'd the Moslem host 

Drew twenty scimitars—and, when the cry 

** God and St. Jago !”” burst from our pale lips, 
Seem’d as if every Spanish soldier peal’d 

His requiem, not his battle-shout !—Oh Sirs ! 

We stood not then on terms of war,—devices 

To give the coward the cold praise of art :— 

We fought with life and soul upon the issue,— 
With sword (once drawn) whose battle knew no end,— 
With hand, that, wedded to the faithful hilt, 


- Knew no divorce but death, and held it then 


With grasp which death unlocks not !— 

We charg’d beneath their javelins’ iron show’r, 
Clashed cymbal, sabre-gleam, and banner’s float, 
That hid the light between !—We charged in blood, 
And left our trampling steeds to tread out lives 

That foil’d our blunted swords !—We charged in death ; 
Flung life away, as an incumb’ring garment ; 

And, like the Greek, grappled with glory naked ! 


From Act $, we must in justice abstract the annexed specimens : 


I know a seat where still my soul is wand’ring— 
A rugged seat, formed by an ancient buttress— 
The wild rose canopied it, and the woodbine 
Upon that old grey stone wrought tracery :— 
There have | sat ; it was in blessed hours— 

Nor reck’d of silken couch or sculptured lamp— 
For ke was there, and the bright moon above us. 


Ob, strive not with despair !—I know thou’d’ st have me, 


A gay and courtly dame, in splendour flare— 

But I was form’d to be an humble mate 

To one whose partner is the worm !—My father, 
Spread o’er the castled cliff the dark grey ash ; 
On the proud mountain Jet the strong pine tower ; 
But leave’the willow near its wedded stream ;— 
*Twill wither if you rend it from the bank 

On which it loves to weep !— 
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‘In this line, 
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To the muse of Mr. Maturin this selection, we presume, will 
attribute considerable honour, and it is with sincere regret we 
are compelled to throw a shade upon his vivid pretensions. 
«* Manuel,” however, is not a faultless production, even in the 
sphere of its exclusive greatness, and among many instances of 
error or inadvertence, impartiality must adduce the metrical re- 
dundance occasioned by the favourite use of unnecessary werds. 


** Upon thy beautiful bank no swarthy brow,” 


and other examples which we have forgotten: to note, the epi- 
thet beauteous might be supplied with advantage. This sort of 
exception is trivial and unimportant ;. we dismiss it, and proceed 
to the verbal obscurity, and constructive quaintness, in which 
Mr. Maturin has delighted to indulge : 

‘< I bless’d his girded sword, and bid his arm 

Gripe with unfailing might the crosletted shield: 

Against the foeman’s dint.” ee 


** Leok, Perez, there is one, who of our joy 
Is not susceptive or participant : 


‘a sad and sacred band 
Have in dark pilgrimage come wending on. ; 
The tautology of this phrase “‘come wénding,” or come going, 
to which it is equivalent, has been properly exposed by “ The 


Examiner,” whuse critical sagacity has also corrected the mis- 
takes of a subsequent metaphor : 


“« These sandal’d footsteps, imped by joyful duty, 
May yet o’ertake the march of mailed feet.” 


A similar instance of oversight occurs in Act 4, sc. 1. 


‘*< Oh, it would string the nerves of pithless age, - 
Brace palsy’s arm, and imp the foot of lameness. 

To imp a foot, or footstep, would in somé measure resemble the 
application of feathers to a horse’s heel. The reader will at once 
perceive by the subjoined illustrations, in what manner this diffi- 
cult verb should be properly disposed of, and we can only pal- 
liate their enlargement, by enforcing the necessity of that refue 
tation to which Mr. Maturin is entitled. Thus in-Shakspeare’s 
“ King Richerd 2 ;” | 
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‘¢ Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing.” 













This phrase is from falcorny, the wing-feathers of a hawk 
being imped, or supplied, in one case, when dropped, or accident- 
ally forced out. Soin Massinger’s ‘* Renegado ;” Act 5, sc.7 : 








** imp 
“« New feathers to the broken wings of Time.” 


Again in ‘* The Roman Actor,” by ditto; Act 5, sc. 2: 
** Could I imp feathers to the wings of Time.” 


Again, in Michael Drayton's ‘‘ Epistle from Queen Isabel to 
Mortimer :” 


i a 







** Those beggars’ brats, wrapt in our rich perfumes, 


Their buzzard-wings imp’d with our eagle’s plumes.” 


Again, in Thomas Carew’s poem of ‘‘ The Ingrateful Beauty 
Threatened :” 















‘* Know, Celia, since thou art so proud, . 
"Twas I that gave thee thy renown : 5 
Thou had’st, in the forgotten crowd 
Of common women, liv’d unknown 
Had not my verse exhal’d thy name, 
And with it tmp’d the wings of Fame.” 


To imp a feather in a hawk’s wing also implied, to add a new piece 
to an old stump. This explanation is countenanced by the head- 
ing of Turbervile’s ‘‘ whole chapter,” according to the quotation 
of Mr. Steevens, upon “ The Way and Manner howe to impe a 
Hawkes feather, howsoever it be broken or broosed;” a passage 
which derives support from another example in Massinger’s ‘* Em- 
peror of the East.”’ Act 4, sc.1: . 
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‘* Your too much sufferance imps the broken feathers 
Which carry her to this exalted height.” 










We repeat our hope that if this ‘“ song” has been too “ diffused,” 
it will be carried to the claims which Mr. Maturin may advance to 
a complete and thorough conviction. A slight accusation of ig- 
norance might be easily “* shuffled off,’ and we are not anxious, 
while standing upon the broad base of liberal criticism to underge 
the ready charges of calumny or malevolence. 
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Fhat Mr. Maturin’s genius would be more ‘splendidly onteae | 
in the cantos of Scott or Lord Byron, than by a fruitless attempt 
at the pinnacles of Melpomene, has long struck us, syllogistically, 
as a proposition it would be difficult to disprove. ‘* Manuel,” 
though well constituted, in many points, for scenic effect, is not 
entirely adapted to dramatic distinction, as the curtailment of 
matter, and the amplitude of stage-directions, must at once 
evince. For cxample, let us consider the vagueness and verbosity 
of Torrismond s being instructed to gaze ‘‘ with increasing convic- 
tion of his father’s innocence, from his undertaking the combat him- 
self.” Surely, Mr. Maturin never thought the embodiment of 
this conception to lie within the limits of probability, or the best 
exertions of his actor? We have not witnessed the execution of 
Mr. Wallack, but even with the soundest intention to appreciate 
his zeal and success, we should hold ourselves warranted in des- 
pairing of both. 

The abilities of Mr. Maturin, in their worst shape, must com- 
mand encouragement, yet we strenuously deprecate their dissemi- 
nation at the exorbitant price affixed to this tragedy. The value 
of copy-right has experienced a gradual decline, and while melo- 
drames of an inferior class can hardly obtain a printed appear- 
ance, this.romantic play is elevated at once into notice and esti- 
mation, by the aid of an individual, empowered to monopolize 
the objects of competition, and crush the feeble hopes of mi- 
nuter pantomime. We cannot compliment this behaviour with 
fairness or generosity, and shall continue hostile towards the 
theatrical compositions of Mr. Maturin, till he has consented to 


waive the meretricious arts by which popularity has been hitherto 
acquired. 


Frighten’d to Death! a Musical Farce, in two acts, as performed at the 


Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By W.C. Oulton. vo. 2s. Simpkin an* 
' Marshall. 


As a literary production, this afterpiece appears to be an un- 


» ambitious trifle, which it would be equally unjust and fastidious 


' to receive with. severity. It is avowedly the expansion of a juve- 


. hile effort, produced at an early period in Dublin, under the 
management of Signor Giordani. With this admission, we lodge 
Our protest most strongly against the extravagance of its basis, and 


sincerely wish that maturity of jtidgment jad induced Mr. Oulton 
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— 
to remove the land-marks of probability with a more diffident 


hand. The stratagem by which Phantom is duped into a belief df 
his mortal departure, cracks the very elasticity of poetical allow- 
ance, and should in reason have Operated as an insuperable bar 
to its theatrical exhibition. 

The lyrical stanzas interspersed by the muse of Mr.Oulton, are 
by no means of a dignified order, and comprise that laxity of 
construction against which we are eternally compelled to argue. 

**¢ Whenever a lad that’s good-humoured and free 
Entreats as a lover to choose him, 
I vow, in good faith, I can’t possibly see 
What reason J’d have to refuse him. 
In the first example marked with italics, we should read—Entreats 
us, &c. At the second, “ I'd have” is a most unauthorized Hiber- 
nian abbreviation, of I should have, &c. We also caution the 
author against too firm a reliance upon the rhyme of ‘ Claret” 
and ‘‘ palate,” which are so contrasted in the opening verses al- 
lotted to Phantom. 


The Literary Gazette, and Journal of the Belles-Lettres ; weekly. London, 
. 4to. 1s. Colburn. 


This work has proceeded from the press under very pompous 
auspices, and seems to be in a fair way of exhibiting more suc- 
cess than desert. This though not an enviable distinction is a 
true one, and we candidly confess our disgust and disappoint- 
ment at the arrogance of its pretensions, and the futility of their 
issue. 

As a literary melénge it ranks infinitely below the occasional 
contents of “‘ The Examiner,” the miscellaneous department of 
which is straitened by the pressure of political intelligence. A 
few pages in the four first numbers are amusingly written, among 
which we allude to the discussion of Sheridan’s dramatic origi- 
nality, and the ‘ Letters from London.’ Of course, wherever 
these articles are resumed, our approbation is continued. The 
sale of this paper is said to be respectable, an instance of good- 
fortune which can engender but little surprise, ‘while the old 
adage is at hand to justify its possession. This ‘‘ Gazette” is ad- 
dressed to the higher classes, and we think with propriety, since, 
as literary censors, they are seldom distinguished by severity or 
discrimination. 
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“« Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccaneers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy.’ Young poets may safely try their strength in them, © 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
auy shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY, 


——— 
; LINES, 
On seeing the picture of a Lady. 

Yes !—'tis thyself, all gay and warm, 

As when my beating heart first met thee, 
And still thine eye retains a charm, 

That dares my bosom to forget thee ;— 
Yes,—'tis thine image, still the same, 

In all the bloom of youth and beauty, 
Yes !—’tis the smile that lit the flame, 

Which banish’d reason, sense, and duty. 


Here are those orbs, so wildly bright, 
That till I felt their ‘witching glances, 
I deem'd such rays of dazzling light, 
Shone but in fiction and romances, 
Here is the cheek, and bosom fair, 
In all the pride of conquest glowing, 
‘Here, too, the clust’ring auburn hair, 
In many a graceful ringlet flowing. 


And here’s the lip that teems with sweets, 
And slyly seizes each occasion, 
To lull the unguarded heart it meets, 


With eloquence, and soft persuasion. 
Yes '—here’s the form of heav’nly mould, 
Which beauty’s hand has lov'd to fashion ;— 
What stoic eye could e’er behold, 
Such charms, nor be the slave of passion ? 


~ But thou art chang’d, nor boots it now 
To learn what demon thus could move thee ; 
Enough for me to know that thou 
Art false, and I no more must love thee. 
. No. 56. I 
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Thou know’st not what my bosom felt, 

When first I found thou could’st deceive me, 
Or e’en thy cruel heart would melt, 

And no !—thou can’st not now relieve me. 


At night, when lighter bosoms slept, 

(From pleasure’s round a respite stealing, ) 
By the pale lamp I've sat and wept 

The bitter tears of wounded feeling ; 
And when I clos'’d my weary eyes, 

While slumber in her fetters bound me, 
Fancy still bade thy form arise, 

In many a varied dream around me. 


But it is past, and I no more 

Must seem to cherish, or regret thee ; 
Yet, though the dreams of love are oer, 

My heart can never quite forget thee. 
But I shall ne’er be seen to mourn, 

The world will never guess my sadness, 
For on my cheek will still be worn 

The rosy hue of smiling gladness. 


This breast, tho’ rent by care and woe, 
Its grief can never be displaying ; 

I could not brook the crowd should know 
The pang that on my heart is preying. 

Ah! no, the shades of friendly night, 
Alone, will know my bosom’s sorrow, 


Nor, with each morning’s mournful light, 
The mask of cheerfulness I'}] borrow. 


March 5th. 1817. SELIM. 


SONG. 


Air—“ The last Rose of summer''— 
Gay,summer is over, 
The flow’rets are gone, 
And the heart of my lover 
With them, too, has flown ; 
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He heeds not the anguish 

That fills my sad breast, 
But leaves me to languish, 
_ With sorrow oppress‘d. 


Ah ! how can he leave me, 
Thus lonely to mourn ? 

How could he deceive me, 
And say he'd return ? 

I try to forget him, 
(Alas ! ‘tis in vain, ) 

.Oh! had I ne’er met him, 

Or felt his disdain ! 


But tho’ he has left me 
To sorrow and woe, 
Of hope tho’ bereft me, 
And made my tears flow ; 
May angels watch o’er him, 
And guard his repose, 
While joy springs before him, 
Wherever he goes ! 
Woburn Place, 1817. , 


SONG. 


When the youth we love is sighing, 
Who can hear him sue in vain ? 

Say, what heart, his suit denying, 
Can unmov’d behold his pain ? 


When we see him pine and languish, 
And behold his life decay, 

Can we calmly mark his anguish, 
Can we coldly turn away? 


Though our mothers gravely teach us 
To avoid the snare of men, 

If young Cupid’s arrows reach us, 
Their advice is useless then. 


March 1, 1817. GULNARE. 
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TRANSLATION, 
No. 3. 
DUET. 

‘¢ Ah Perdona’ 


Forgive the truth, too soon avow’d, 
My lip could ill conceal, 
The guilty lip my heart allow'd 


Its wishes to reveal. 


Thy form, the first that e’er possess'd 
The tribute of my soul, 

Alone shall fill my favour’d breast, 
And all its hopes controul. 


I hear thy melting tongue proclaim 
The reign of soft delight, 

And feel the rapid-rising flame 
Such tender tones invite. 


When heart to heart is truly turf'd, 
And purest bliss attain’d, 

Whate’er by love is proudly spurn’d, 
Be that by life disdain’d. 


TRANSLATION. 
No. 4. 


*¢ Placido éil mar’ —— 


The placid wave invites our sail, 
And fairly seems to urge, 

The peace we love shall still prevail,— 
Then hence and seek the surge. 


Spread, géenile Zephyr, spread thy wing, 
Each ruder breeze subdue, , 

Bid pleasure from thy pinion spring, 
And love its steps ‘pursue. 
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To M. H. 
Occasioned by reading ** Lines” addressed to that Lady, ‘‘ upon her 
elegant Poetry. i 


*¢ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d >?” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Oh, lady, strike thy harp again, 

For in each tone enchantment dwells ; 
But let not mirta pollute the strain, 

Or all the charm thy hand dispels. 
Regard not him who bids thee throw 
Aside the tender themes of woe : 

He never felt the burning grief, 

That finds, in tears alone, relief— 

Ne’er knew the sweetly-soothing pow’'r 

Of sadness, in affliction’s hour— 

That indefinable delight, 

Which cheers the gloom of sorrow’s night. 
My heart was early scath'd by care— 

E’en now its lightning-stroke I feel ; 
The cureless wound still festers there, 

And mocks the vain attempt to heal. 
Yet oft thy pensive lay can steal 


| 
iJ 
: 
i 
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The venom thence, and calm its anguish ; 
And rapture in oblivion seal 

The thought of that for which I languish : 
And when the mem'ry of my pain 
Returns (as soon it must) again, 
The tear it brings i is sweetly blent 
With that by soft’ning pity lent— 
To breasts, wherein she loves to dwell, 
To hearts, that would not burst her spell, 
To those that hug her gentle chain, 
And pine not.to be free again— 





* Vide Theatrical Inquisitor, Vol. ix. page 348. 
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Which sheds on grief’s pale cheek repose, 


And e’en o’er fictious sorrow flows. 
Then, since the magic of thy lyre, 
In hearts so desolate as mine, 
Such strange emotions can inspire, 
Still let the soothing task be thine: 
Repeat the sadly-pleasing note ; 
To those less wretched it may prove 
That ‘* sweet oblivious antidote,” 
Which can a mind’s disease remove, 
Though vain on woe like mine its pow’, 
As sun-beams on a wither'd flow’r.— 
A wretch I knew, whose wayward fate 
May well, methinks, with mine compare ; 
Whose soul is bow'd beneath the weight 
Of irremediable care— 
Of care, that leaves behind a blain, 
Which never can be cur'd again. 
His eyes—now clos’d in endless night— 
Encounter'd last the baleful light 
Which o’er his vessel's ruin play‘d, 
In mock’ry of the wreck it made. 
It was a fearful night !—the blast 
Howl'd round the shiver’d, floating mast, 
To which he clung in wild despair, 
For hope of life had left him there ; 
Yet still he struggled—baffled still 
Its giant might, despite of ill; 
Though oft the tempest-driven wave 
Parted, as if to form his grave ; 
Rear'd in terrific grandeur high, 
A threat’ning, horrid canopy ; 
Then down in thunder burst, and shed 
Its gather’d fury on his head, 
While the vex’d surge, with serpent hiss, 
Rush’d foaming o’er the dark abyss. 
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Yet there he perish’d not—his fate 
Denied such sweet repose from care ; 
Nor would the hand of wrath abate 
One pang, to snatch him from despair. 
Escap’d the Demons of the storm, 
The beach receiv'd his toil-worn form ; 
But he heard in the roar of the winds their yell, 
In the dash of the waves, and the mountain swell, 
On which they rode in pursuit of their prey, 
Then recoil’d, like famish’d wolves at bay— 
And he fled, lest the billows’ impetuous sweep 
Should plunge him again in the fearful deep : 
He fled—but soon, with toil o’erspent, 
His slacken’d limbs beneath him bent ; 
He reel’d—and sank to earth—essay’d 
To look around, and cry for aid— 
But, to his feebly-utter'd groan, 
The thunder’s burst replied alone ; 
He rais'd his eyes—a sulph’rous light 
Glared through the murky veil of night ; 
He rais’d his eyes, and look’d—his last ; 
The orbs roll'd sightless when the bolt had pass’d. 
Though with his being’s self at strife, 
He still is doom’d to suffer—life ; 
Ne’er to behold the cheering beam 
Of morning, but in morning’s dream. 
What recks he that the sun is bright, 
Or that the moon, its beams reflecting, 
In loveliness arrays the night, 
A rival world, as 'twere, erecting ? 
His eyes to all their glory dim, 
Though nature smiles, they cheer not him. 
E’en so hath wasting misery wound 
Its serpent coil my heart around, 
Ne’er to relax its deadly fold, 
Till that on which it preys be cold. 
March 4, 1817. 
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SONNET. 
On the Departure’ of a Friend for his native home. 


His tarrying with us was a happy dream, 

Wherein sweet-voiced Music—sweeter Poesy 
Were heard, as down Time’s restless-running stream 

We floated buoyantly~-triumphantly. 

A Sun he was among us, and a light 

Splendid with knowledge, with a steady ray 
Shining full on our hearts ; and to our sight 

Pleasant and smiling as the cheek of May. 

Such was his staying with us—but his leaving 

Was like that voiceless heart-regret we feel 
When standing lonely at the time of Even, 

Looking where Day away from us did steal ; 
Rememb'ring, whilst he linger’d here, his brightness, 
His thoughts of cheerfulness, and looks of lightness. 

C.F. W. 


LINES 
TO EDMUND KEAN, ESQ. 
On his recommendation of Mr. Booth to the Drury-lane Committee. 


Disinterested Kean, whose lofty soul, 

Stranger alike to envy’s mean controul, 

Or the black chains of prejudice, which bind 

In slavish bondage thousands of mankind ; 

Thou by an act of unexampled zeal, _, 

In friendship’s cause, which few but thee could feel, 
Hast nobly rais’d a rival to thy fame, 

But, by the deeed, immortaliz’d thy name. 

As the cold moon from day’s bright orb drinks light, 
And sheds her borrow’d radiance, on the nighf, 

So Booru, bedeck’d with thy resplendent blaze, 


Boasts the reflection of its dazéling rays, ae 
ms oe 
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Theatrical Inquisition. 


‘¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.’’ 
CLAUDIAN, 


KING’S THEATRE. 


1817. 
Feb. 25. La Penelope—Asiatic Divertisement—L’Amour et La Folie. 
Mar, 1. Ibid—L’Amour Vengé—La Partie de Chasse. 
4. Griselda—Asiatic Divertisement—Le Prince Troubadour. 
8. La Molinara—Ibid—L’Amour et la Folie. 


11. Ibid—L’Amour Vengé—La Partie de Chasse. 
15. Ibid—Psyche. 


18. Le Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement—Psyche. 

22, La Molinara—Asiatic Divertisemeut—Psyche. 

24. Love in a Village—Three Weeks after Marriage—a Cento of Songs, 
Duets, Glees, &c. and an Address—/Mr. Incledon’s Farewell. Be- 


nefit. 
25. Le Nozze di Figaro—Incidental Divertisement—L’Amour et la 
Folie. 


MR. INCLEDON, 


Monday, March 24.—It is with unqualified regret that we an- 
nounce the retirement of this distinguished singer, driven from 
the British stage, by intrigue, and caprice, in the zenith of his 
unparalleled powers. Avery brilliant attendance was collected to 
witness his farewell, aided by the attraction of those numerous 
performers who had volunteered their assistance. Indeed, such a 
promiscuous assemblage of talent has seldom been beheld, and 
no inducement, we believe, but the most laudable motives of ade 
ministering to desert could have coupled Mrs. Davison with Madge, 
Mr. Dowton with Sir William Meadows, or Mr. Knight with the 
Carter. 

Weare not fully prepared to enter the lists of controversy, on 
behalf of Mr. Incledon, against the proprietors of Covent-garden, 
though convinced that his treatment from the heads of that con- 
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cern, has not been strictly consistent with the dictates of indul- 
gence, or the principles of equity. We can aver, however, that 
Mr. Incledon has rejected the most flattering overtures from Mr, 
C. J. Ashley, the gentleman who now conducts the ‘‘ Oratorio,” to 
lead the vocal corps engaged for that past series of amusements ; 
and that this rejection was grounded on a hasty, but honourable 
determination of never again emerging within the walls of Co- 
vent-garden Theatre, from which Mr. Incledon considered himself 
as ejected, in defiance of every correct arrangement. We cannot 
pledge ourselves to the integrity of this feeling, but every close 
observer must at once suspect the existence of much personal 
acrimony, in the discharge of a veteran performer, whose early 
exertions have added largely to the funds of the Theatre, and 
whose future efforts could alone give stability to many of our 
most popular performances. 

Our readers will be happy to learn that Mr. Incledon merely 
proposes to enlarge the competence his abilities have already ac- 
quired, and will then return to some unostentatious retreat from 
the scenes he has so long contributed to adorn. With so manly 
a plan at his heart, he possesses the most ample means to main- 
tain it, and, while wanting no patronage for exertion, will re- 
quire no wishes, we trust, for success. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


1817. 


Feb. 24. Richard the Third—Patrick’s Return—Irishman in London. 
—— 25. Busy Body — Ibid _ Follies of a Day. 


—— 27. Hamlet—Frighten’d to Death; Sir Joshua Greybeard, Mr. Mun- 
den; Phantom, Mr. Harley; Carleton, Mr. S. Penley ; Mumps, 
Mr. Knight; Colonel Bluff, Mr. Gattie ; Emily, Mrs. Orger; Co- 
rinna, Miss Mangeon ; Patty, Mrs. Bland. 

—— 28. No performance. 


ar. 1. Iron Chest—Ibid. . 
8. Othello; Jago, Mr. Wallack—Ibid. 
4. Cure for the Heart-ache ; Young Rapid, Mr. P. Fisher—Ibid. 


—— 6. Oratorio. 


= 


6. Macbeth—Ibid. 
7. No performance. 
8. Manuel; Manuel, Mr. Kean; De Zelos, Mr. Rae; Torrismond, 
Mr.Wallack ; Mendizabel, Mr. Holland ; Moncalde, Mr. Bengough ; 
' Perez, Mr. Barnard; Aimorad, Mr. T. P. Cooke ; Torralva, Mr. 
. Kent; Velasco, Mr. Coveney; Victoria, MissSomerville; Zimena, 
Mrs. Knight—Frighten’d to Death. . 
—— 10. Ibid _ Phid. 
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inn Oratorio. 

—— 13. Know your Own Mind—Ibid. 

—— 14. No performance. ' 

— ~ 15. Lovers’ Vows —_ Ibid. 

— 17. Manuel — _ Ibid. 

—— 18. Ibid _— — Ibid. 

— 19. Oratorio. . 

— 20. Macbeth—Follies of a Day. 

—— 21. No performance. , 

—— 22. New Way to pay Old Debts—Pannel. 

—— 24. Richard the Third—Patrick’s Return—Frighten’d to Death. 
—- 25. Othello — _ — Ibid. 
—— 26. Oratorio. 





EEE 
FRIGHTEN D-TO-DEATH. 


Thursday, February 27.—A new afterpiece from the pen of Mr. 
Oulton, who has enforced very strong claims to approbation by 
his farces of ‘The Sixty-third Letter,” and ‘‘ The Sleep-walker,” 
was produced for the first time upon the present occasion, and is 
compounded of the annexed materials : 


Jack Phantom, a busy mischievous fellow, addicted to nocturnal frolics, 
has been carried to the house of his mistress, severely battered in an affray 
with the watchmen, and rendered equally insensible by the application ofa 
cudgel, and the contents of a decanter. This lady, whom the author “ hight 
Emelie,’’ to pursue an innocent stratagem, clothes him in sepulchral vest- 
ments, to induce a belief, when the ‘* ignorant fumes” of this debauch have 
been dissipated, that he is actually no more, and moves about, invisible to 
every person he meets. Emily, attended by her maid Patty, appears in 
deep mourning, laments the untimely death of her astonished lover, and with 
the aid of Mumps, a country servant, succeeds in convincing Phantom of his 
actual decease, in which persuasion he stalks over the house, and is accosted 
by Str Joshua, the uncle of Emily, who, being a stranger to the deception, 
acknowledges the identity of the pseudo spectre. This hoax continues till the 
arrival of Colonel Bluff, by whose abrupt salutation, Phantom, being con- 
vineed of his error, becomes bent upon amendment, and terminates the 
farce by obtaining the hand of his reformer. | 

s 

The limits of probability have been most grossly distended in 
the composition of this drama, and the only excuse that can be 
offered for such a wholesale defiance of its dictates, exists in many 
amusing scenes derived from their violation. It is true that 
” quite athwart goes all decorum,” by the dilemmas to which 
Phanfom has been reduced, who appears, indeed, to be the very 
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worst subject before us for a trick so replete with artifice and ab- 
surdity. He is represented as a fellow of infinite shrewdness at 
the outset of his career, yet becomes a dupe to this silly imposi- 
tion, and is really impressed with a notion of having ‘‘ departed 
this life” by an accident he is unable to remember. We admit 
again, that much mirth was excited by the extravagance of his 
ideas, and had it been embodied upon a character of ignorance 
and stupidity, we could have reconciled ourselves to its nonsense 
and adoption. 

Mr. Harley was completely at home, and contributed in the 
most essential manner to the success of his duties. We know of 
nothing more whimsical than his determined solemnity when walk- 
ing round the stage, with a settled belief of his mortal departure, 
and a sedulous wish for supernatural appearance. His efforts 
alone saved the piece from condemnation, and we lament they 
were not more substantially employed. : 

Mr. Munden played a whimsical scene with Phantoin’s presumed 
apparition in his peculiar style of excellence, and chaunted a mu- 
sical address to that ‘ perturbed spirit” with much gravity and 
humour. He was ably seconded by Mr. Knight, who justified 
the warmest assertions of his superlative value, by this admirable 
performance of a very inferior part. We would particularize his 
expression of terror in Act 1, but so finished an endeavour must 
take the lead of our approbation. We therefore suppress the 
pleasure of allotting due praise to this performance, and lessen 
our regret by the enjoyments of recollection. 

We can only compliment Miss Mangeon at the expense of sin- 
cerity ; she has not improved. Mrs. Orger maintains her per- 
sonal pre-eminence, and adduces a powerful auxiliary to the 
work of admiration in her diffident abilities. Mrs. Bland is still 
the same welcome little warbler, and, gratitude even put apart, 
bids fair to continue in talent and estimation. She was loudly 
encored in a duet with Mr. Harley, more conspicuous for cor- 
rect execution. than intrinsic value. 


‘* Frighten'd to Death” produced many genuine peals of laugh- 
ter, and was announced for repetition with triumphant applause, 
though a faint hiss or two was put forth as the curtain descended. 
It seems to have been treated with unusual lenity, and we con- 
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ad 
fess our disapprobation of the broad basis upon which it has been 
built. The latitude of farce, we are aware, can seldom be de- 
fined, but a clear case is at length made out for the necessity of . 
limitation. The dialogue, ‘‘ without o’erflowing full,”” was not 
distinguished by literary or dramatic point; but there we can 
allege no blighted expectation, as our modern farce-writers are 
luckily unincumbered with a high reputation for wit or solidity. 











| enema 
——__ 


MANUEL. 


Saturday March 8.—The admirers of ‘‘ Bertram” have sustained 
a severe disappointment in the failure of this tragedy, to which the 
acknowledged powers of Mr. Maturin had imparted the fairest 
prospect of success. We regret the result of this feeling ina 
double point of view, considering its deductions as too sanguine, 
and its results as too severe. 

The part of Manuel, a Spanish feudal lord, whose only son 
has been intercepted on his journey home from the wars, and 
murdered, according to the fairest interpretation, was modelled, 
we understand, upon the express desire of Mr. Kean, who sus- 
tained its decrepitude with amazing perseverance. In every burst 
of passion, and every utterance of prayer, this tottering feature 
was preserved, and its representation has led us to join in the hope 
so warmly entertained by Mr. Kean himself, that the restrictions 
will be shortly removed which operate with: such unpostiont vi- 
.gour against his representation of King Lear. 


We do not know that ‘‘ Manuel” has aroused any other sensa- 
tion of importance. 





It has not increased the reputation of the 
author, or the credit of his actors, among whom Mr. Rae assumed 


De Zelos, a part which required those strong contortions of coun- 
tenance he will always be unable to convey. The eye of Mr. Kean, 
we are told, has been turned upon this character, which might, 
indeed, be nobly adapted to his intellectual powers. 

Many portions of the scenery are executed with taste, accu- 
racy, and splendour, but omissions have crept in upon all the 
points so specified. A very ingenious combat between Messrs. 
Wallack and T. P. Cooke has excited universal admiration, and 


rendered the whole progress of this stage-struggle, an affair of 
much interest and dexterity. 
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We can add nothing to the criticisms upon ‘‘ Manuel’’ with. 
which a coadjutor has obliged us in another place; if, indeed, 
we except the agency of a poniard, upon which the name of De > 
Zelos is strangely emblazoned, for the very purpose of detecting 
the murder it has effected. This fiction is too improbable for 
reception, and betrays a presumptuous reliance of the writer 


upon his own attributes, or a most undignified devotion to the 
pages of the Minerva-press. 


OTHELLO. 


Monday, March 3.—The cast of this play has undergone an im- 
portant variation in the Jago of Mr. Wallack, who has surprised 
many admirers of his rising talent, with a performance of this 
recondite character, remarkable for its chastity and correctness. 
Several passages, and among them the observations upon ‘‘ Good- 
name,” were marked by repeated peals of approbation, and if the 
sentiments of an unprejudiced body can stand as a fair estimate 
of individual powers, we are bound to compliment Mr. Wallack 
upon the popularity of this successful endeavour. 


A CURE FOR THE HEART-ACHE, 


Tuesday, March 4.—This comedy, from the pen of Morton, has 
introduced us to Mr. Palmer Fisher, a gentleman whose preten- 
sions to light comedy have been ratified, for some years past, with 
uncommon warmth in the west of England. He has appeared at 
the instigation, we understand, of Mr. Kean, who enjoyed an 
early acquaintance with his powers, and thought them well worth 
a metropolitan trial. The event has justified this amicable spec- 
ulation, and the character of Young Rapid derived a support from 
the exertions of Mr. Fisher, which no actor, we believe, at pre- 
sent upon the boards of either house, could surpass or supersede. 
We regret that our limits preclude an elaborate mention of much 
excellent acting ; but though prevented from expatiation upon 
particular points, we can do more, and select the aggregate 
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of Mr. Fisher's endeavours as a full and fair justification of the 
- long and loud applause by which they were honoured. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


. The Stranger—Harlequin and the Sylph of the Oak. 
5. Richard the Third; Gloster, Mr. Booth—Killing no Murder. 
. No performance. : 

—— 27. Jane Shore—The Heir of Vironi; Count Alberti, Mr. Blanchard ; 
Justinio Delvini, Mr. Duruset ; Fernando di Vironi, Mr. Abbott ; 
Stephano, Mr. Treby; Rosselli, Mr. Farley; La Bronze, Mr. Lis- 
ton; Benino, Mr. Fawcett ; Philip, Master Barnett ; Marco, Mr. 


Tokeley ; Laurina, Miss Stephens; Maria, Miss Green ; Zametta, 
Miss Carew. 


. Oratorio. 
. Richard the Third—Heir of Vironi. 
. [bid — Ibid. 
. The Slave—Aurora—Love, Law, and Physic. 
- No performance. 
}. Richard the Third—Heir of Vironi. 
. Oratorio. 
° rr Pod to pay Old Debts; Sir Giles, Mr. Booth—Aurora—Heir 
ironi. 
- Richard the Third—Harlequin and the Sylph. 
. Guy Mannering—Aurora—The Critic. 
- No performance, 
3. New Way to pay Old Debts—Aurora—Heir of Vironi; Rosselli, Mr. 
Connor. 
. Oratorio. 
. Cymbeline ; Posthumus, Mr. Booth ; Imogen, Miss Costello—Au- 
rora—Heir of Vironi. 
. New Way to pay Old Debts—Bombastes Furioso—Midas, 
. The Slave—Aurora—Critic. 
. No performance. 
. Cymbeline ; Zmogen, Miss Foote—Miller and his Men. — 
. Oratorio. 
. Cymbeline—Bombastes Furioso—Midas. 
. Richard the Third—Cymon. 
. Guy Manneriug—Aurora—Love, Law, and Physic. 
. No performance. 








THE HEIR OF VIRONI. 


Thursday February 27.—This melo-drame is a fresh copy from a 
French original, enlivened by a few comic dashes from the pen- 
cil of Mr. Pocock. Its foundation is exceedingly narrow, and a 


superstructure, of course, has been raised of correspondent di- 
mensions. 


Fernando di Vironi, and his companion Stephano, on the eve of 
their return to the castle and ddmain from which they have been 
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detained in Algerine captivity for twelve years, are preceded by 
the claims of Rosselli, a notorious brigand, and eventual impos- 
tor, who substantiates his pretensions in the eye of Count Alberti, 
Commandant of a district near Naples, and obtains a promise of 
his daughter Laurina’s hand, to the exclusion of _Justinio Delvini, 
his nephew. This pretender is accompanied by La Bronze, who 
persuades Marco, a clownish game-keeper under Benino the Stew- 
ard of Vironi, to recognize him as the identical Stephano he had 
formerly known. Furnished with these corroborations, Rosselli 
repairs to the castle, and demands possession, which is refused by 
Benino, who shuts the gates against judicial authority, in a firm 
conviction of the trick. Fernando now arrives, and being con- 
fronted with Rosselli, appeals to the existence of certain deeds of 
which Rosselli immediately produces a forged copy, but having in- 
serted the attestation of Benino at a period when a fractured arm 
prevented the use of his pen, this scheme is detected, and Rosselli 
consigned, after a fruitless resistance, to the fate that attends 
him. 

These materials are cemented by some beautiful music from the 
hands of Bishop and Whitaker, among the various specimens of 
whose united powers, we select the song allotted to Miss Stephens, 
and a Trio sung by that lady, Miss Carew, and Master Barnett, 
both of which have been honoured by nightly encores. There is 
also one exquisite scene, of a green-house, which merits the 
warmest commendation. 

Miss Stephens continues to display her wonted sweetness, and 
with that admission, by what means can her merits be extended ? 
Miss Carew will one day attain the pinnacle of her profession, and, 
perhaps, surpass every competitor in the saccharine qualities of 
which her singing is constituted. Mr. Duruset was a debonair 
representative of Justinio, and merely wanted more ample scope 
for his abilities, to render them peculiarly impressive. We seize 
a rare opportunity of noticing the amazing voice of Mr. Higman, 
rich in strength, harmony, and compass, beyond the power of 
any Basso, without exception, we have ever been inclined to ad- 
mire. When Master Barnett gets rid of a foolish propensity to 


bow at every symptom of applause, we shall recommend its dona- 
tion. 
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Mr. Farley, owing to an accident, from which, however, he is 

‘ since recovered, resigned the outlaw Rosselli, after one or two per- 

formances, to the care of Mr. Connor, who uncertook it ata 

short notice, with the ability of studied attention. Mr. Liston 

was whimsical as the imputed Stephano, and Mr. Tokely created. 
much merriment, by his squat figure, and strenuous exertions. 

«The Heir of Vironi’’ enjoyed but a moderate share of tolera- 


tion, and though strongly supported by the vigour of its cast, has 
recently been consigned to oblivion. 





CYMBELINE. 


— ‘Though a man might have strength enough to overcome a lion in single 
combat, be may run the risk of being devoured by an army of ants.” 


GOLDSMITH. 
Saturday, March 15.—The' abilities of Mr. Booth have under- 
gone a severe ordeal in the duties of Posthumas, from which he 
has just been transferred to the hands of criticism, with the most 
flagrant claims upon unremitted severity. | 


“* Our expectation that it should be thus, 
Hath made us forward,” 


and we have pursued an undeviating track of harshness and con- 


tempt towards the only true estimate of his shallow pretensions, 


at which enguiry could arrive. Without hesitation or conceal- 


ment, we avowed the most rooted abhorrence of those arts by which 
this young man has been raked out of ‘his native insignificance, 
and having analyzed. the successive endeavours, with the closest 
attention that disgust could allow, into which Mr. Booth has been 
shuffled, we are prepared to stigmatize the whole tenor of his 
efforts as fraught with every blemish, obnoxious to the most ag- 
gravated correction. This task, however, we shall decline, from 
a consciousness that the errors of Mr. Booth in Posthumus are 
beyond amendment, and even if they were not, can never again 
come within the scope of our own observation. 


A Miss Costello, from Cheltenham, assumed the part of Imogen, 


preparatory to’ an induction, we presume, to the whole range of 
Vor. X.—No 56. 2m ) | 
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characters which Miss O'Neill, it is understood, will eventually re- 
linquish. One trivial impediment alone has operated against this 
conjecture, andin that obstacle we allude to much public dissatis- 
faction by which her endeavours have been attended. But the 
spiders of criticism were laboriously devoted to their ‘‘ dirty work”, 
in the diurnal reviews, and having attenuated a lengthened web 
of praise, at the managerial command, bestowed many zealous 
attributes upon this ‘‘ interesting young lady,’ to which the lie 
was unequivocally given, by her abrupt dismissal from the sub- 
sequent representations. We most sincerely regret that justice 
could not elsewhere be administered with equal impartiality. 

Mr. Young has redeemed his sinking reputation by a polished 
and impressive embodiment of the minor qualities allotted to 
Iachimo, and, with this honourable determination to ‘* pluck up 
drowned honour by the locks,’ may at length be permitted to wear 


*¢ Without corrival all her dignities.” 


The scene of Imogen’s chamber in Act 2, which embraces such 
a portion of genuine poetry, was played by Mr. Young with 
that nice attention to the place and hour which his dangerous 
predicament demanded. The warmest assent to these points of 
ability cannot exceed an admission of their quietude, but in the 
consequent interview with Posthumus, he overpowered his com- 
petitor by every species of intellectual grandeur, as a snail might 
have been crushed heneath the foot of Goliath. We hope Mr. 
Young will no longer emulate the hare in the fable, and slacken 
his velocity, till the tortoise has outstripped him. 

Mr.C. Kemble has been most unhandsomely shackled to the 
impotence of Polydore, though the admirable union of his powers 
and person induced us to extenuate the humiliation. Mr. Terry 
was an energetic representative of Morgan, and Mr. Abbot sup- 
ported Cadwal with much silent propriety. 

The Cloten of Mr. Liston was neither correct or amusing. His 
attempts at gravity were unfortunate, and, being misplaced, 
have left a narrow source for palliation. Mr. Liston was once 
a great provincial tragedian, and we have some times sufficient 
reason to lament that his serious propensities are not altogether 
forgotten. 
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Dr. Cooke's charming glee of ‘* Hark! Hark! the Lark’'—was 
rapturously encored, and sung, we believe, in a style superior to 
what the means of any rival Theatre could accomplish. There 


is a fine opportunity, however, in the radical constitution of 
«« Cymbeline,” at this house, to testify the more satisfactory mode 
in which it might be sustained by the company of Drury-lane.— 


Posthumus and Imogen would be richly pourtrayed by the genius 
and graces of Mr. Kean and Miss Somerville, nor would Cloten, 
we predict, lose an iota of its real importance in the hands of 
Mr. Oxberry. Had Miss O'Neill, indeed, and Mr. Macready, 
according to a recent arrangement, been incorporated with this 
play, we should unhesitatingly have deprecated the ardour of 
competition. | 

We are seldom very rigid upon points of costume, froma due 
concession to theatrical laxity ; but it has experienced such ex- 
treme ill-treatment in the appendages of this play, that we must 
be permitted to suggest more than one amendment. A cham-. 
ber, in the court of Cymbeline, is hung with tapestry, and witha 
still more outrageous. disregard of propriety, a Cross is displayed 
upon a bridge in Act 4. although the era of this play is allotted to 
the reign of Augustus Cesar, when the tenets of Christianity had’ 
not been divulged. Mr. Young, with the Roman toga, carries a 
pileus or bonnet, in defiance of common authority; and the skin- 
dresses which should assuredly be worn by Morgan, Polydore, and 
Cadwal, are superseded by woven raiment, though these gentle- 
men have inhabited “ a cell of ignorance” for twenty years. We 
hope Mr. Henry Harris will check such unthinking innovations. 

Let us be understood, in the advancement of a particular ob- 
jection, to be fully aware that Shakspeare himself has mentioned 
“« arras” and ‘‘ tapestry of silk and silver,” in two distinct scenes of 
Act 2. But the blunders of the poet are not to be followed in. 
representation, from which it becomes the Manager's province to’ 
expunge every unimportant instance of perversion, or mistake: 
When this duty is neglected, we will not he driven fram reproof 
by an assurance that error has been merely perpetuated. 

Jn reference to our motto, we must here be permitted to ob- 
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serve, that a successful effort to extinguish Mr. Booth, and the 
cupidity which exalts him, can never be made against the par- 
tizans-who are nightly collected for his support; although a ra- 
tional and efficacious exposure of his barencss might be comprised 
in a naked detail of its career. The Lion’s skin could be easily 


torn away, but we shrink from the buzz of those insects that 
defend it. 































THE OLYMPIC NEW THEATRE 





opened, for a short season, on Monday Feb. 10, and has exhibited 
&@ company selected with considerab'e judgment from various 
London and provincial sources. ** Allat Coventry’ was the per- | 
formance with which the entertainments of this evening com- 
menced, and affords some whimsical opportunities for that broad 
humour it seems to be the earnest intention of this establishment 
to display. A Mr. M‘Keon claimed our attention, for the first 
time, in this piece, as a vocalist of considerable pretensions, He 
introduced Mr. T. Cooke's very beautiful ballad of ‘ If not with 
thee I'm blest,” which, had it been judiciously scored a third { 
lower, would have becn still more satisfactorily given. Mr. 
M‘Keon, however, obtained a general encore, and was satisfied, 
no doubt, with the result of his exertions. 

Slader and Fitzwilliam have not strictly justified our auguries 





of their ultimate success, by playing too much to the vulgarity of 
the audience, instead of appealing to their refinement. We hope 
this intimation will not be neglected. Mr. Sloman is in high 
favour with the gallery, for his voluble and articulate mode of ° 
comic singing. We sincerely hope this accomplishment has a 
right to be held meritorious, for Mr. Sloman can urge but few 
additional rights to estimation. 











Mr. Russell has been enveloped in the transformations of 
Bampfylde Moore Carewe, and emerges with the very quantum 
of approbation which a knowledge of his legitimate powers will 
immediately authorize. His daughter has made a debdt in “ The 
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Diamond Arrow,” and though a handsome girl, has. not beea 
honoured, we regret to state, with unqualified applause. 

Mrs, Brooks retains all her vocal sweetness, and comic ability. 
Miss Holland manifests. much, improvement, and the Columbine 
of Miss Ruggles is distinguished by its known graces and agility. 

The house has been prettily embellished, and upon the aggre- 


gate, we are happy to find, commands a numerous and respecta- 
ble attendance. 
’ 











PROVINCIAL DRAMA, &c. 


. BATH. 


Milsom-street, March 24, 1817. 
Mr. Sowerby's assumption of Malvogli was fully equal to the 
necessities of his task. It resembled shut-doors against a forged 
draft, so nicely balanced were the impotence of the part and the 
defects of the actor. As Mr. Sowerby is on the eve of consigning 
to a matrimonial engagement, let us hope that its clauses will. 
contain some efficient prohibition against any future public 
performance. . - | | 
«* John of Paris” was played, for the first time this season, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 18, and embraced the whole vocal strength of the 
company, though Miss Whetham, by a singular accident, obtained 
possession of the leading character. Owing to the illness of Mr. 
Warde, who is' compelled by medical restriction, to abstain from 
-his duties, the hero fell into the merciless hands of Mr. Stanley, 
and barely escaped, after a severe struggle, with many visible 
contusions. We had little to be pleased with, but among that 
little, let me be permitted to.commend the modesty of that cos- 
tume adopted by the lady who played Olivia, in opposition to the 
impudent attire worn by the late unfortunate Miss Rennell. 
On Thursday, Feb. the 20th, Mr: Dimond’s very amusing 
plagiary, called ‘* Brother and Sister,’ was produced with much 
tasteful and expensive decoration. Mrs. Bellchambers was a 
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lovely and effective portrait of the Countess, the very difficult 
Echo Song in which she executed with consummate skill. Miss 
Poole was fortunate in the pretty air entitled ‘‘ Taste, oh taste, 


this spicy Wine,” and merits the warmest congratulations upon 
her improvement. 

The benefit of Mr. Pearman, who enjoys much well-merited 
popularity, occurred on Tuesday, Feb. 25, when his personation 
of Belino, in ‘* The Devil's Bridge,’ was highly conducive to a 
growing reputation. In ‘ The Young Hussar,” with which the 
performances conciuded, we were much more than satisfied by the 
Carline of Mrs. Bellchambers, whose finished mode of reciting 
the important letter upon which the fate of Florien depends, was 
attested by two distinct peals of applause. Mr. Pearman's emo- 
luments were not commensurate with his claims. 

On the ensuing Thursday, Mrs. Haywood’s friends succeeded 
in collecting a handsome pecuniary token of the estimation in 
which her abilities are held, and the sympathy her sickness has 
created. This rising actress still lingers in a doubtful condition 
at the Hot-wells, with the most ardent wishes for her restoration 
to health and repute. 

“« Twelfth Night,’ (for the first time these twelve years,) and 
«© Cymon,” were performed, for the benefit of Mrs. W. West, on 
Saturday, March 1. This young lady has many clamorous par- 
tizans, exclusive of the gentlemen who conduct the “‘ Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette ;"’ by whose noisy assistance, her slender abi- 
lities are elevated, upon many occasions, to a most unsuitable 
pitch. I cannot afford you a fairer estimate of Mrs, W. West, than 


by comparing her exertions with the correct insipidity of Miss 
Boyce, the lady who has so long discharged a monotonous duty 
at Drury-lane. The efforts of Chatterley and Cunningham, as Sir 
Andrew Ague-cheek and Malvolio, were well and warmly ap- 


plauded. 

Mrs. H. Kemble re-appeared, as dgnes, in ‘‘ The Mountaineers,” 
on Tuesday, March 4, for the benefit of her husband, who at- 
tempted Octavian, and Three-finger'd Jack, in the pantomime of 
«© Obi.” The house was very thinly attended ; and if the charges 
were exacted, Mr. H. Kemble must have been a loser of, at least, 
five-and-twenty pounds—a pretty fine for the indulgence of inca- 
pacity and presumption. 
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Our old fayourite, Warde, has been compelled to relinquish his 
professional duties, and retire to Bristol, for the alleviation of a 
dangerous consumptive attack. The public of Bath, whose cha- - 
rity is, perhaps, unparalleled, supported his benefit, on Thursday, 
March 6, with the soundest marks of liberality and respect. Mr 
H. Kemble personated Daran, in the operatic play of ‘* The Exile a 
and a quotation from the strictures of one among our theatrical 
reviewers, will afford a proper report of Mr. Kemble’s perform- 
ance :—‘* It is not of late that we have seen ‘ The Exile’ played 
well ; nor do we remember ever to have seen a Daran that pleased 
us perfectly, and Mr. H. Kemble’s pleased us: as little as any we 
have seen. One common fault pervades this performer's acting, 
which is alone sufficient to annihilate the aspirations of the 
brightest genius,—he is too boisterous; by which we would be 
understood to mean, that his animation is frequently destitute of 
discretion, and that, at such times, he does not exhibit the si- 
multaneous conformity of action and utterance, by which only 
passion can be indicated and defined. In Daran he was neither 
brilliant nor tender; nor did he present us with that appropria- 
tion of appearance which we have always been accustomed to look 
- for in the character.” This censure, though decisive, is more ina- 
. dequate to its object than a club-hammer to the forehead of a fat 
Ox; it is the demolition of an Egyptian pyramid with the fea- 
thers of a fly-flap. Mr. Woulds, owing to the alarming illness of 
his amiable wife, resigned the part of Servitz, for that night, to 
Mr. Wilmot, the prompter, who played it with great spirit, and 
was loudly encored in the celebrated comic song. The receipts 
have been stated at about 150/. 

The feelings of Mr. Woulds were sufficiently relieved by the en- 
suing Saturday to permit his performance of Charles Tourly in 
** The Blind Bargain,” for a benefit in the associated names of 
himself and his wife. Mr. Cunningham's night occurred on the suc- 
cessive Tuesday, when he personated Pangloss, (for the first time) 
in “ The Heir at Law,” with that ability attached to every per- 
formance into which he immerges. Mr. Eller’s benefit followed on 
Thursday, and Mr. and Mrs. Chatterley’s on Saturday, when the 
Zorayda of Mrs. C,in Monk Lewis's play of ‘Rich and Poor,” 
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evinced that distinguished sweetness and sensibility which have 
rendered her powers, within the scope of my own observation, 
absolutely unrivalled. 

Mr. Stanley, an actor who appears to stand exclusively emi- 
nent in his own consideration, as an adéquate representative of 
genteel comedy, procured a M.S. copy of '* The Africans,” and 
had it enacted for his private emolument on Tuesday last. Of 
course, | was cautious to avoid the vortex of his Selico, and cannot, 
accordingly, hazard even a conjecture upon the mode in which it 
was sustained. 


«¢ Pizzaro” was produced, with other entertainments, on Thurs- 
day, for the benefit of Mr. Hartland, and our amiable old acting- 
manager, Mir. Charlton, was rewarded on Saturday, for his zeal, 
and gentility, with a numerous attendance to ‘‘’The Peasant Boy,” 
and ‘* The Conquest of Algiers,” the last time of its appearance 
this season. Mr. Conway, late of Covent-garden Theatre, and 
recently from Crow-street, is announced for three performances, 
to-morrow (Tuesday,) Thursday, and Saturday; this limited en- 
gagement will commence with King Charles the Second, in ‘ The 
Royal Oak,’’ and comprise the part of ‘* Bertram,”’ in Mr. Ma- 
turin’s tragedy. BLADUD. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Bath, March 10. 


Sir, 
A letter which appeared in your number for February, dated 
‘«*« Milsom-street,” and signed ‘* BLapup,” respecting our theatri- 
cals, having excited some observation, I should think myself to 


blame, as an admirer of the drama, and an enemy to prejudice, 


if I suffered it to escape without remark. By way of example, 
permit me to say a word or two respecting Mrs. W. West, an ac- 
tress who ranks among the greatest provincial performers. The 
caution with which ‘‘ BLapup’ allows this lady the merit of having 
played parts of Cordelia with truth and fidelity, is as laughable as 
though he had attempted to prove, that acloudless sky is blue, 
and the sea composed of water; but to state the whole a pretty 
performance, is falling very far short of its merits, It was 
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throughout tender, discriminative, and vigorous. But he re- 


verts from the piece in question to take a Parthian aim at: her 
Imogine and Mrs. Haller. In these, he says, ‘‘ she failed most 
wofully.’” What a deep and convincing observation! In what 
particular did she fail? Were, her conceptions of her author er- 
roneous? Did she fail in properly apportioning the forcible and 
the pathetic? I answer, No—generally in. neither. Her Imogine, 
in particular, was universally considered a very superior piece of 
acting; and her scene with dAldobrand, and that in the priory sub- 
sequently to his murder, painted the stings of conscience ina 
strong, original, and faithful manner. Her Mrs. Haller, which 
she has played but once, though by no means a finished perform- 
ance, contained many fine points, and her last scene was emi- 
nently good.—His account of what Mrs, West was, may, for aught 
I know to the contrary, be correct; but his relation of what she 
is, exhibits a true picture of prejudice labouring against convic- 
tion. His remark that Pearman has been. thrown back, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Duruset having displayed superior excellence, is 
false and illiberal. Mr. Pearman continues to improve, both in 
his powers and in the opinion of the public. In fact, though they 
considered the former as possessing somewhat more science, to the 
latter was awarded the palm of taste and expression. Mr. Duru- 
set left no strong impression behind him, and his Carlos drew an 
indifferent house. I would likewise say a few words respecting 
Mr. H. Kemble, as well as those whom he honours with his praise ; 
but as this is probably not my last opportunity, I will quit the 
theme for the present, just remarking, however, that his opinions 
have one excellence—perfect originality ; but, like the miracles 
of Johanna Southcott, or the visions of Richard Brothers, will 
obtain for one disciple, thousands of scoffers. 
CANDIDUS. 


CANTERBURY. 


March 20, 1837. 
Sia, 
The Theatre at this place re-opened on Thursday the 16th of 


January, for a short season, under the proprietorship of Mr. Dow- 
Vor X.—No. 56. 21 
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ton, and the superintendance of Mr. De Camp, formerly of Dru- 
ry-lane, and to whose merits, in your last number, a very hand- 
some compliment hag been paid. ‘The first performance com- 
prised Mrs. C. Kemble’s comedy of “ Smiles and Tears,” in 
which Mr. Hamerton, from the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, 
sustained the part of Stanley, and the elder Colman’s excellent 
farce of The Deuce is in Hii ;” Colonel Tamper by Mr. De Camp, 
whose exertions have procured the warmest approbation. The 
Theatre is illuminated with wax, the grand entrance appropriated 
exclusively to the dress-circle, and a convenient lobby has been 
fitted up for the public accommodation, 

On Monday the 20th, Mr. Dowton appeared as Don Manuel 
in Cibber’s comedy of ‘ She Wou'd and She Wou'd Not,” and 
Colonel Touchwoed in Dibdin’s whimsical farce of ‘«‘ What Next.” 
This favourite actor afforded a high treat to an elegant audience 
assembled to witness his reception, and upheld his towering re- 
putation by the most inimitable skill in the management of those 
sudden transitions from joy to grief, and grief to joy, in which 
the latter scenes of this character abound. In the farce he was 
all that talent could elicit, or admiration require. Mr. De Camp 
played Trappanti with considerable prppriety, and among the 
other parts, which were tolerably sustained, permit ine to notice 
the exertions of Miss Barry in Hippolita, who introduced a little 
air with cqua!l taste and effect. In the interlude of “ Sylvester 
Daggerwood,”’ Mr. De Camp personated the Dunstable Actor, 
with uncommon vivacity, and executed the mock Italian Bravura 
of <* Maestro vas an Opeza-singer,’ under many flattering marks 
of the most genuine applause. 

In pursuance of a plan adopted by other provincial theatres, 
one night in the week is set a part as a Fashionable Night, an‘ 
arrangement which was announced in the following ‘‘ Card :” 


«¢ A Theatre, under correct and proper regulations, is universally consi- 
dered as affording a rational, pleasing, and instructive amusement, and, in 
the present enlightened state of society, generally attracts the attention and 
support of all classes of the community. To give due effect to the efforts of 
the manager, it is essentially requisite to acquire the countenance and sup- 
port of those individuals whose elevated rank in life and education give a de- 
cided sanction to the drama, securing by their presence the good order of the 
T heatre, and the purity of the stage. The most efficient plan that has hi- 
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therto been adopted to promote so desirable an object (and which is now uni- 
versal in all large provincial Theatres) and secure those constant fostering 


smiles—** without which genius must sicken and industry decay,” is to se- 


lect a particular night in the week, least likely to interfere with the private 
circles of domestic and friendly intercourse ;—to be denominated a Fashionable 
Night. Mr. De Camp wishes most respectfully to suggest this plan to the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of Canterbury, and the public in general, and after 
having taken the sense of many principal families, begs leave to propose that 
the Tuesday Nights should be appropriated for that purpose, on whieh even- 
ings the entertainments of the Theatre will uniformly cqusist of the most ap- 
proved and fashionable productions.” 


On Thursday, January 30, Mr. Kean performed Sir Edward” 
Mortimer with the most glowing success, and stamped an impre- 
sion upon the minds of our Canterbury audience, which no emu- 
lation can eclipse, and no period obliterate. After the play Mr. 
De Camp, who had supported Tag in ‘‘ The Spoiled Child,” ad- 
dressed the house, with much neatness and discrimination, upon 
the satisfactory nature of the night's performances, and the 
‘* fashionable” arrangement, he had been anxious to recom- 
mend, 

On Saturday, February, 1, Mrs. Mardyn, who had assumed | 
several of her favourite characters during the current week, 
played Lady Teazle, and The Irish Widow, for her benefit, ta- 
ken under the patronage of Robert Foote, Esq. and the gentle- 
men amateurs of Charltdn-Place. The pieces were highly ap- 
plauded throughout, by an adequate assemblage of nu:nbers and 
gentility. 

The first Fasnionasie Nicat occurred on the following Tues- 
day, when the intended series commenced with ‘‘ Guy Manner- 
ing,” and ‘* The Three and the Deuce,” in which Mr. De Camp 
sustained Meg Merrilies, and the Singles, with feeling and diversi- , 
ty.The house was not auspiciously attended. 

_ On Saturday, February 8, Mr. Incledon appeared as Hawthorn, 
and Steady, to a very innumerous auditory, but with unabated 
excellence. One of those instances of outrage from which our 
theatre is by no means excepted, occurred upon this occasion. I 
allude to the custom of throwing orange peel upon the stage, which 
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being carried to a shameful excess, brought Mr. De Camp into 
the gallery, from whence this annoyance proceeded, and where, 
during a suspension of the opera, he animadvertéed in the severest 
terms upon such brutal behaviour. He concluded with a threat 
of prosecution upon discovery, and drew down repeated plaudits 
from the peaceable majority of his hearers, for the prompt and 
manly manner in which he had interfered. 

Mrs. Davison concluded a successful engagement on Saturday, 
February 22, with Lady Townley, followed by Clara in “ Matri- 
mony, and Flora in ‘‘ The Midnight Hour,” in which and the 
interlude, she introduced some of the most favourite airs, divested 
of artificial and superfluous accompaniment. Mr. H. Dowton, a 
son of the proprietor, obtained considerable applause as Squire 
Richard. 

Mr. Emery has since delighted us with a week’s routine of his 
best characters, and added a genuine though humble leaf of Ken- 
tish bays to his magnificent chaplet of London laurels. Mr. Bet- 
ty.is now prosecuting an engagement of three nights, having ap- 
peared, for the first time these eight years, as Alexander the Great, 
on Tuesday last, and been announced for Norval, this evening, 
with a final performance on Saturday. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to instance the unwearied assiduity, 
and skilful research which Mr. De Camp has invariably displayed 
in the production of those novelties committed to his charge. 
Though driven from a London engagement by the combination 
of ignorance and caprice, he may yet calculate upon the most 
gratifying welcome whenever his talents are restored to their legi- 
timate sphere. With us he has enjoyed many personal facilities 
for practice and improvement, and continues to evince, ina very 


palpable manner, that he possesses an intellectual vigour attuned 
to their most delicate pressure. 


LYNN. 


On Saturday, February 15th, the Lynn Theatre opened with a 
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numerous and excellently selected company, * under the immedi- 
ate management of Mr. Bruntcn, formerly of the Theatre Royal 
Covent-garden, who, to do him justice, has spared no pains or 
expense to render this one of the most elegant Theatres out of 
London. Mrs. C. Kemble has been playing here, with the giwat- 
est success, several of her favourite characters. Her Letitia Hardy 
was particularly attractive ; and the minuet de la cour was danced 
by her and a Mr. Turner ina very superior style. Lady Frances 
Touchwood was performed by the daughter of our old favourite, 
Blanchard, of Covent Garden. She is a young lady of much 
merit, and bids fair to become no inconsiderable ornament to ber 
profession. Mr. Brunton was the Flutter, and the natural vivacity 
of this gentleman could not fail rendering him a perfect repre- 
sentative of the part. 

The benefits commenced on Thursday, the 20th instant, when 
Miss E. Brunton opened the campaign with the ‘‘ Country Girl,” 
and “ Blue Beard ;"" the house was crowded in every part. This 
deserving young actress has closed with the managers of Covent- 
garden, on very advantageous terms, for the next three seasons. 
Miss Blanchard, whose merits I am proud to extol, took her be- 
nefit on Monday, the 24th, upon which occasion her father (by 
permission of the proprietors of Covent-garden) played Ollaped 
in the ‘* Poor Gentleman,” and Crack in the ‘‘ Turnpike Gate,” 


with considerable spirit. All the benefits afford a fair prospect of 
advantage. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 





* Comprising Messrs. Elrington, Hillington, Crisp, Rees, Turner, Gom- 
ery, Keeley, R. Keeley, Benwell, Horton, Paulin, Green, Tuthill, Gilbest, 
Richards, Smith, Williams, Bonner, and Clark.—Mesdames Brunton, Ton- 
ning, Turner, Henley, Brown, Utting, Gilbert.—Misses E. Brunton, Plan- 
chard, and L. Brunton. | 
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OXFORD. 


March 20, 1817, 
Having just been entertained with ‘ the amazing powers of 
mental calculation” enjoyed by a Devonshire boy, “ only ten 
years of age,” and a stranger to arithmetic, our good friend 
Reinagle, of this city, whose name and talents have long con- 
ferred respectability upon the Music-room, has summoned the 
very genuis of facetiae, Mr. Mathews, from Covent-garden, to 
a display of his vocal powers, in the concert-hall of this august 
university. Oh, Mr. Editor, only think of the high intellectual 
treat we last night derived from the classical strains of the 
‘¢ Nightingale-Club,” and ‘Royal Visitors’! Imagine, I say, 
for who shall describe. 


A SIZER. 


SUNDERLAND. 


Messrs. Anderson and Faulkner opened this Theatre on the 22d 
of January, with ‘‘ Bertram” and ‘‘ We fly by Night ;” since when 
Mr. Faulkner has brought forward the following new and revived 
pieces, with classical elegance and much effect, viz. ‘* The Guar- 
dians, or Faro Table ;" “ Exit by Mistake ;” ‘‘ Julia, or the Ita- - 
lian Lover ;” ‘‘ New Way to pay Old Debts’;” “ Winter's Tale ;” 
‘© The Slave ;” “* Child of the Desert; “ Much ado about No- 
thing ;” “ Broken Sword ;” ‘© Watch Word ;” ‘* My Landlady’s 
Gown ;” “ Sharp and [lat ;” “ Bannian Day ;” ‘‘ Is he Jealous ?” 
“© Lake of Lausanne ;”’ ‘* Each for Himself ;"’ and ‘¢ The Ravens ;” 
to be produced in a few days. Ifexertion merits reward, greatly:' 

f deserving thereof are the managers of this Theatre ; but the state 
of trade in this part is such, that great emolument cannot be de- | 
rived from their efforts; yet the houses, on an average, are far 
better than at Newcastle, although ‘‘ Monro and Green are still 
on the qui vive” in that theatre. Of new performers we have few 
this season, and those are marked by italics; but, upon the whuvle, 
our company is compact, good, anid useful. The following con- 
stitute the same:—Messrs. Faulkner, Bland, John Bland, Yar- 
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nold, Hunter, Wright, W. Wright, “Neville, Rayner, Chester- 
in, Hardcastle, Thorley, Gray, Williams, Lee, Booth, Reed and 
Mr. Gibson, who astonishes with his powers on the clarionet :— 
Mrs. Faulkner, Mrs. Bland, Miss Bland, and Mrs. Rayner, 
Mrs. Wood, Miss Wood, Miss Foxes, Mrs. Neville, an Anderson, 
and Miss Selwin . 

The scenery is all nearly 1 new, and what has been painted by 
Mr. Jefferson of this place extremely beautiful. The remainder 
is by Mr. Booth and the specimens from his brush are ne more 
than mere daubs. 








A few remarks on the new: performers &e. will he transmitted 
to you in a short time, by 


Sunderland, March 11, 1817. OPPLDAN. 


WOOLWICH. 
For ithe Editor. 


March 1, 1817. 
Sir, 


The season, at this Theatre is drawing towards its close, and 
may attribute a melancholy decrease of the customary receipts, 
tu the injudicious management of Mr. Amhurst, the proprietor, 
who had persisted, against conviction, in harrassing the town 
with repeated attempts at Sir Edward Mortimer, &c. Mrs.. Davi- 
son came down a few weeks since, with the intention of playing, 
a purpose which that excellent actress was compelled to waive, 
from the scanty promises of support by which its announcement 
was attended. Mr. Barnard, of Drury-lane, took ‘* The Poor 
Gentleman” for his benefit, with the farce of ‘* What Next,” 
and having obtained the powerful support of Messrs. Dowton, 
Harley, Oxberry, and Miss Taylor, of the Surrey Theatre, netted 
a larger sum than the management has probably acquired alto- 
gether for the past six weeks. Ata future period, you will per- 
haps oblige me with an opportunity of commenting upon the 
eccentricities of Mr. Amhurst, and the defective constitution of 
his company. | 


AN OBSERVER. 
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THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 

A new farce was read in the Covent-garden green-room on Friday fortnight ; 
and anew melo-drame is also getting up for Easter-Mouday, on the subject of 
‘¢ Robinson Cruse,” embracing a portion of the tale not already represented, 

Mrs. H. Kemble, who sang a night or two in the Bath Theatre, about Octo- 
ber last, is engaged for the ensuing season at the English Opera, where Miss 
Stephenson, a daughter of the pétson who superintends the Box-office, will 
also make her defi in the vocal department. Mr. Wilkinson returns; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chatterley ; Mr. Wrench; Mr. and Mrs. Grove, &c. 

Mr. Booth, it appears upon authority, has merely obtained the same terms 
at Covent-zarden, viz. eight, nine, and ten pounds per week, for three sea- 
sons, which were thrown up at Drury-lane. Thus this singular young man 
cannot even alledge an interested motive for his shameful evasjon. 


A new melo-drame called ‘* The Innkeeper’s Daughter,’ and attributed to 


the Hon. Mr. Lamb, is forthcoming on Monday se’nnight, at Drury-lane, found- 


ed upon Southey’s tale of ‘¢ Mary the Maid of the Inn,” in which the heroine 
will be personated by Miss Kelly. A three-act play, is also in preparation, 
written by an officer, and a musical interlude, from the French, by Mr. 
Kenney. 

Miss O'Neill has returned from Brighton for medical advice, her health 
having experienced no symptoms of amendment. We have been recently 
favoured with a well grounded assertion of this lady’s removal to Drury-lane 
theatre, at the expiration of her present engagement. It is certain’that a 
distinguished actor has seen her more than once upon the subject, and com- 
municated an offer we understand, of 30/. per night for her powerful co- 
operation 


Proposals are circulating for an authentic memoir of Mr. Booth, to which 


he has affixed his signature and sanction, corroborated by the testimony of a 
Mr. Salter. 

Mr. Kemble has announced his determination to take a final leave of the 
public soon after Easter, He proposes. playing twelve nights upon the Mane- 
gerial account, and a thirteenth for his own benefit. This last performance 
will comprise the ultimate exertions of Mrs. Siddons, as Queen Catherine, in 
** Henry the Eighth,” according to existing arrangements. 

Mr. Oulton’s revised ‘* History of the Stage’”’ is nearly fit for publication. 

Mr. Shiel’s new tragedy, called ‘* The Apostate Moor,” was read by the 
author in Covent-garden Green-room on Saturday last. The illness of Miss 
O'Neill has delayed its appearance, in which Mr. Booth will Nor support a 
character, the principal parts having been allotted to Messrs. C. Kemble, 
Young, and Macready. 

A new play, from the pen of Mr. Dimond, was read at the same Theatre 

on Wednesday last, of which Mr. Booth has been constituted the hero. Spe- 
eulations upon its failure are consequently not uncommon. 

Mrs. Renaud, late Mrs. Powell, of Covent-garden, is now the tragic heroine 
of the Theatre at Kendal, in Cumberland. 
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